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The Consideration of the Picture 
on the Ground-Glass 


JOHN W. GILLIES 


HE brevity of a radical argument of this 

kind — or perhaps an argument radically 

worded, as you see fit —is essential in 
ensuring its effect, and I will try to use the few- 
est possible words, though it is a subject that 
may well be extended into a long treatise and 
worked out comprehensively. 

This theme makes no pretense to be a solution 
of all troubles in composition, or that it is an 
easy road to pictorial accomplishment; for such a 
condition does not exist, and all results are the 
effect of serious effort. The method herein 
outlined, and outlined only, is suggested merely 
as a possible way to improve the understanding 
of the composition of the picture. 

The consideration of the picture on the ground- 
glass — barring its presentation in colors — is 
identical with the consideration of the picture 
when it is projected on a flat surface. This is 
the basic element and foundation of my argu- 
ment. 

The scene, or portrait, which is being consid- 
ered in the camera for an exposure, and which 
is being studied as to how it will reduce when 
reproduced in monochrome, consists of three di- 
mensions: one vertical, parallel with the plate, 
portraying elevation ; one horizontal, also paral- 
lel with the plate, conveying the impression of 
size or volume when measured horizontally, 
and a horizontal dimension on the axis of the 
lens, which gives the effect of distance. Color 
is not considered in this theme, as all work 
of this kind is reduced to monochrome ; but 
it does not follow that its effect is small, for 
it is the best of all methods to give this last 
effect of distance, although we cannot use it in 
composing the picture, merely taking advantage 
of its help in getting atmosphere. 

Of these three dimensions, spoken of above, 
the camera — unless it has two lenses giving 
stereoscopic delineation — is capable of indicat- 


ing convincingly but two, and the indication of 
the third, or last of those mentioned, is impossi- 
ble for any camera with one lens. It must be 
accomplished by the impression of distance, or 
what is called atmosphere, so easily obtained 
with the semi-achromatic lens, commonly and 
erroneously termed soft-focus. 

The vertical and horizontal dimensions parallel 
with the plate are, however, easily shown by 
means of the camera, and I will attempt to prove 
that, inasmuch as this condition exists, they are 
the only two dimensions which should be con- 
sidered when composing the picture on the 
ground-glass. 

It is very evident that the ultimate picture — 
a print — is to be placed on a flat surface which 
has but the two dimensions referred to above ; 
and if such is the case, the third and more elu- 
sive dimension, on the axis of the lens, will not 
show except by a certain alteration in the char- 
acter and spacing of the lines composing the 
picture, its effect being accomplished in this 
manner and also by the atmospheric impression 
of distance. As this dimension is indicated 
rather than shown, it would seem that it should 
deserve only a casual consideration in arranging 
the subject on the ground-glass, and that the 
greater amount of attention had better be paid 
to harmonious composition of line, mass and 
motive in the picture. In other words, it is 
suggested that a reversion to the Chinese two- 
space art take place in your mind, in the determi- 
nation of your picture on the glass, and that the 
composition be effected by a careful study of 
pattern or design, rather than by perspective. 
That this is not heresy can be proven by the 
fact that this early art is considered by the best 
authorities as the highest type and worthy of 
serious study, It is agreed that the early Chi- 
nese designs or patterns represent the very high- 
est artistic conceptions. 
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It is not to be said that these early artists ac- 
complished their ends precisely in the manner I 
suggest for the camera-worker. At that time 
they did not speak knowingly of pattern and 
designs, no doubt, and did not work to what 
they might have called patterns, but did their 
paintings inspired by a feeling evolving pat- 
terns, which have never been excelled. So their 
art-feeling came first and that feeling helped 
them to express themselves, and the expression 
of that feeling came in patterns. In working 
with the camera, as suggested, the photo- 
grapher has the benefit of this precedent to go 
by in learning what this pattern or design is ; 
but it is earnestly hoped that he will not at- 
tempt blindly to copy pattern, but rather to feel 
it in his arrangement of subject on the ground- 
glass. 

With this idea assimilated, the next consider- 
ation is how the mind can be ordered into this 
method of thinking, and the accompanying re- 
productions convey the thought as simply as 


possible. Once it is fully grasped it is, indeed, 
simple. By laying a piece of tissue-paper over 
any of the three subjects and tracing with a soft 
pencil the essential lines and masses it will be 
noticed at once that the pictures are composed 
of certain harmonies in line or, more properly 
speaking, pattern, and that, when these patterns 
are reduced to simple line as shown in one in- 
stance, the indication of perspective is absent. 
The method is suggested to force the mind to a 
study of the picture on the ground-glass, as rep- 
resented by these lines, and to neglect all other 
considerations. 

At once it may be advanced that this is a 
mechanical method of composing a picture ; but 
the writer takes issue on that argument with the 
statement that the feeling of pattern can be as 
esthetic an impression as any other, and that all 
great pictures, whether made by the camera or 
the brush, have this basic essential of harmony 
in line and mass, which is what I please to call 
pattern. 


Enlarging from Unsuitable Negatives 


REV. A. E. MURRAY, M.A. 


T has sometimes been stated in text-books 
that to make an enlarged print from a 
negative is really just as simple and easy 

as to take a contact-print from it; but this is 
soon found to be fact only when the scale of 
contrasts in the negative is suited to the bromide 
paper on which the enlargement is made. 

It is perfectly true that when we have a really 
first-rate negative, which is not too opaque, 
which is soft and full of sparkling detail, and 
without any visible trace of fog — well, then to 
make an enlarged print from it is the simplest 
thing in the world, and it goes without saying 
that all negatives that are intended for enlarging 
should approach this ideal as closely as possible. 

But the fact remains, that many of them are 
far from it. I have some, for instance, which, 
either by accident or on purpose, are exactly 
suitable for printing, say, in platinum, and in 
this beautiful process they give us as fine a print 
as could be desired; but when I come to try 
and make enlargements from them, they defy 
all efforts, and I find I can produce nothing but 
prints of the * soot and whitewash ” order. 

There are several well-known but little-used 
methods of enlarging from this class of nega- 
tive — little used probably because in the hands 
of the amateur, who wants only to employ them 
on rare occasions, they seem to be uncertain in 


the way they work. The best-known method 
(and it ought to be even better known than it is) 
is Sterry’s process. Another method that some- 
times succeeds splendidly is to tone a harsh nega- 
tive to a blue color, when it will yield a much 
softer print. But this not only changes the nega- 
tive permanently, but also renders the control of 
the final result rather difficult. 

For those readers who are not already ac- 
quainted with Sterry’s process referred to above, 
the following description may prove useful : 

The peculiar action of chromic acid, bichro- 
mate of potassium, ete., on bromide papers was 
observed by Mr. Sterry during experiments rela- 
tive to the latent image. He noted that if an 
exposed plate or sheet of bromide paper were 
rinsed in a very dilute solution of chromic acid 
or bichromate of potassium, etc., and then devel- 
oped, the range of gradation was considerably 
lengthened, and “soft ”’ prints, therefore, were 
obtainable from “ hard” negatives, or a “ hard” 
paper was practically converted into a “ soft” 
one. The process is particularly applicable to 
the making of enlargements, and there is abso- 
lutely no occasion for any one to turn out hard 
“black and white ” enlargements. 

Mr. Sterry recommended the use of bichro- 
mate of potassium, of which he used a ten-per- 
cent stock-solution as follows : 
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Potassium 1 ounce 
Water to make up to ............ .. 10 ounces 
Strongest ammonia (.88() 1 dram 


For working-purposes it is found that the fol- 
lowing strengths of the bichromate solution are 
the best working-limits for bromides: 1 part 
of the potassium bichromate in 1000 parts of 
water to 1 part of the bichromate in 500 parts 
of water. To make these solutions, add from 
50 to 100 minims of the 10-percent bichromate 
stock-solution to 10 ounces of water. 

The first thing to be done is to ascertain the 
exposure which will bring out the detail in the 
highest lights (neglecting all else) when devel- 
oped in the usual manner. Then make a dilute 
solution of the bichromate as above, the actual 
strength required for any particular negative or 
grade of paper being quickly learned after a few 
trials, and thenceforth may be judged without 
trial. Make the full exposure as above indi- 
cated, and immerse for three minutes in the 
diluted bichromate bath, preliminary rinsing 
with clean water being necessary only in large 
sizes of paper to keep them flat. Wash for half 
a minute and then develop in the ordinary de- 
veloper in the usual manner. It will now be 
found that, although development is somewhat 
slower than usual, the density is held back and 
the resultant print has a full range of tone-values. 
It is not recommended to use the same developer 
again and again, as with each sheet of paper a 
small portion of the bichromate bath is trans- 
ferred thereto. It should be observed that it is 
important that an acid fixing-bath should be used, 
as there is then less liability to staining, as there 
is most assuredly when a strong bath of bichro- 
mate is used. Should such stains arise, they 
may be removed by soaking in a saturated solu- 
tion of alum after thoroughly fixing and washing, 
and then again washing. 

In the case of negatives that are too flat or 
thin to produce a good enlarged print on bromide 
paper, there is no really practicable remedy ex- 
cept to intensify the negative. This procedure 
is open to the following objections: In some 
‘ases it produces a harsh negative, which is just 
what we want to avoid. Secondly, when the 
negative is both flat and inclined to be dense, to 
intensify it makes it impossibly opaque, unless it 
is first reduced, and this is, in the hands of many, 
a risky business. Thirdly, intensification some- 
times tends to enlarge the grain of the gelatine 
tilm, which is clearly a serious defect. This, in 
my experience, is notably the case with celluloid 
tilms. 

Now, if we can produce a second negative, 
suitable for enlarging, from our original unsuit- 
able one, we shall not only improve our results, 


but effect a great saving both of time and of large 
sheets of bromide paper. 

I believe that this problem can be solved in 
almost every case by adopting the following plan. 
I have found it so useful myself on certain ocea- 
sions, that I set it down for the benefit of others. 

To start with, it is quite easy to make a 
thoroughly good contact-print trom almost any 
kind of negative on some kinds of paper. Gas- 
light, P. O. P., self-toning, carbon, all give very- 
different renderings of the same negative. 

Therefore I select the process that suits the 
negative from which I wish to make an en- 
largement, and make a_ really first-rate con- 
tact-print on glossy paper, avoiding a_ red 
or brown tone. Carbon is used if the neg- 
ative is very plucky; gaslight is used if it is 
very weak, and other processes for “ intermedi- 
ate ”’ processes. Any necessary dodging, such as 
shading the foreground in order to emphasize 
the sky and clouds, is done while making the 
contact-print, which in turn is photographed, 
thus producing a second negative, from which 
the enlargement is made. The character of this 
second negative is decided by the time it is al- 
lowed to remain in the developer, so that we 
can make it either stronger or weaker than the 
original negative. 

Care in copying the print is essential, and the 
exposure must be absolutely correct. It is 
really worth while exposing several quarter- 
plates, giving each plate twice as long as the one 
before, and developing them all for the same 
time. 

Nothing will be said here on how to copy the 
print, but it may be pointed out that to copy a 
photograph with its wealth of detail and delicate 
gradation requires more skill and care than to 
copy a line-engraving which has no halftones ; 
hence the necessity of a perfectly correct expo- 
sure. Theoretically, perhaps, there should be a 
loss of quality in the second negative, but in 
practice this does not seem to be the case when 
ordinary care is taken and a slow plate used. 

I have found this method invaluable at times 
when using negatives of subjects that cannot 
be easily taken again, such as many of one’s 
holiday negatives, and I give my experience for 
what it is worth. But I need hardly add that 
in cases where the subject can be retaken with- 
out much trouble, then it is generally both sim- 
pler and better to go out and take it again. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


ADVERSE criticism of one who knows is more 


flattering than praise of one who is ignorant. 


Alfred Stevens. 
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The Latitude of the Autochrome Plate 


SYDNEY HERBERT CARR 


ITTLE appears to have been written 

about the latitude of the Autochrome 

plate, principally, I imagine, because it 
has generally been accepted that it has very 
little. Now I suggest that the term “ latitude ” 
may be considered in two ways. One is the 
ordinary term by which we express the range of, 
or limit of, exposure that a plate will stand in 
order to render a perfect result, and is a term 
which is comprehended by all photographers. 
For example, taking a slow-ordinary plate which 
will render a perfect negative of a subject with 
the actinometer calculated exposure of 8 seconds, 
we know that an exposure of 2 seconds or 32 
seconds (light and stop being the same) will 
produce a negative capable of giving a print as 
perfect as the first. Hence, we very often 
speak of the “great latitude” of the slow-ordi- 
nary plate in the matter of exposure. So much, 
then, for the ordinary acceptation of the term 
* latitude.” 

The other way in which we may regard the 
term is with respect to the amount of “ per- 
sonal interference” a plate will stand in the 
matter of exposure combined with development ; 
and in this latter way the latitude of the Auto- 
chrome plate is infinitely greater than in the 
former. 

Dealing with the first kind of latitude, I have 
found that all daylight-subjects will bear a varia- 
tion in exposure amounting to double the given 
actinometer measure, taking the speed of the 
plate as 2 feet. I recently made two exposures 
of shipping, one with actinometer-time (which 
I will call normal) of 8 seconds, the other (same 
stop, ete.) of 16 seconds. Developed for same 
time and at same temperature, the results proved 
identical. This I repeated with garden-subjects 
and portrait-interiors, getting the same results. 
Thus double-normal exposure proved as good as 
normal. 

I then experimented with half-normal expo- 
sure and three and four times normal exposures, 
developing, according to temperature, for a cor- 
rectly exposed plate, and proved in the first case 
underexposure and in the two other cases over- 
exposure. Thus the latitude, in the general 
sense of the Autochrome plate, is limited to 
double-normal exposure. 

But by “ personally interfering” both in the 
matter of exposure and development the lati- 
tude of the plate is really enormous. _ I will give 
one of many experiments. Shipping in harbor : 


This I first considered as a subject, requiring 
one-third of the exposure for ordinary subjects, 
being an open one of ships, sea and sky. So 
in this case I shall call it “ X normal” expo- 
sure. The exposures were made with the same 
stop, lighting and plate-speed by Watkins color- 
meter judged at 2 feet. No. 1 plate at X nor- 
mal gave, with normal development (Watkins 
thermometer-calculator for correctly exposed 
plate), a perfect result. No. 2 plate at one- 
third X normal exposure and normally devel- 
oped proved underexposed (on reversal, and 
judging finished result). No. 3 plate at one- 
third X normal exposure but developed a quarter 
longer than normal time proved equal to No. 1. 
No. 4 plate had full normal exposure (not X 
normal, but normal exposure, as for an ordinary 
subject, and therefore three times X normal), 
with half-normal development, and proved equal 
to No. 1. No. 5 plate had double-normal (twice 
that of No. 4) exposure and a quarter-normal 
development, and also proved equal to No. 1. 

I now tried the method of giving double- 
normal exposure, desensitizing the plate before 
development (with 5 per cent potassium metabi- 
sulphite for 30 seconds), and developing for half- 
normal time. The result was correct in the 
matter of density, but the colors were not rich ; 
in fact, they appeared degraded and faded. 
Several like experiments with variations in ex- 
posure and development always resulted in the 
colors being degraded, and the plates had not 
that brightness that plates developed in the 
ordinary way, without desensitizing, possess. 
This result was not due to the use of a yellow 
or red light, for a “ Virida”’ light was used in 
the oil-lamp for all the experiments. I think 
my experiments have proved that this method 
of * personal interference ” in regard to exposure 
and development show the Autochrome plate to 
be possessed of very great latitude. 

Intensification with mereury iodide and _re- 
duction with Farmer’s reducer are both benefi- 
cial in certain cases, as is the use of the latter 
followed by the former in others; but personal 
attention in the matter of development is better, 
but requires practice and familiarity with the 
appearance of the plate in developing. N. B. — 
The plate should be kept in perfect darkness for 
the first half-minute of development, if possible ; 
and for reversal I prefer the bichromate solution 
to the permanganate. 

The British Journal of Photography. 
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A Home-Made Copying- and Enlarging-Camera 


JAMES THOMSON 


O the serious worker whose sole outfit 
has never been other than a hand-camera 
the time not unlikely arrives when the 
desire to make pictures of larger image takes 
root. He may aspire to make negatives by copy- 
ing with the camera, or perhaps would fain try his 
hand at flower- or still-life photography, in order 
to do which he must needs have an instrument 
of extended length of bellows. One may per- 
haps imagine that possession of a so-called por- 
trait-attachment placed in front of the regular 
lens puts it within one’s power to do such work, 
but this is an error. With such an attachment 
the image most assuredly would be greatly en- 
larged, but essentially different from that made 
by the instrument of long bellows. Such an at- 
tachment will serve in a sort of a way for por- 
traiture, but to copy prints and the like would 
not answer the desired purpose. 
The table of distances upon the average 
hand-camera gives 6 feet as the nearest distance 


of approach to the object, 


To obtain such subjects in large sizes requires 
the employment of an instrument of considerable 
bellows-capacity. 

A member of my immediate family a decade 
ago was owner of an expensive photographic 
outfit, having the idea that with it’ alone he 
could easily excel us common fellows. He had 
just copied a picture of a lady friend with his 
latest anastigmat-toy and was bragging about it 
as a great achievement. ‘“ As good as the origi- 
nal,” he declared.‘ And why not,” queried I, 
“considering the costly outfit you have, what 
else could you expect? Now, I never did 
any copying, but I believe I can duplicate your 
performance with a reading-glass.”’ 

So I went to work and made a rough camera 
out of an empty box, took a piece of an old 
rubber coat for a draw, fitted the reading-glass 
to it and made a negative that bewildered him. 
I had no idea it would be so easy. To normal 
human vision the copy I made was equal to the 

original, but whether it 


else it will be out of 
focus. The resultant 


ZA 


was as good scientifically 
as the one made by my 


view, at best, though ex- 
tensive as to range of 
vision, is diminutive as 
regards detail. The 
standing figure of a man, 
for example, when photo- 
graphed at a distance of 
12 feet, is disappointingly 
small in the negative and 
should one essay to take 
the household cat, the 


Brass 


result would be an object The 
very insignificant indeed. 


friend’s anastigmat I 
know not. 

If my friend was 
astonished at such a re- 
sult with so common a 
lens, so was I, nor had I 
looked for anything so 
good. The visual and 
chemical focus of an un- 
corrected lens such as 
this lack coincidence, 


rding Box can be pushed {orward hence in order to get as 
when desired thus Wmereasing wiser good an image as I got, 
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a small stop is required, and F/64 is what I 
used. I should doubtless have done the same 
with a better lens. With a large opening the 
resultant image would have been poor. 

As a result of the foregoing experiment I came 
to have the camera which I herewith take pleasure 
in picturing for the benefit of other aspirants. 
From the rude and extremely elementary orig- 
inal instrument, it was but a step to a better, 
which in the intervening years has beena source of 
immense pleasure photo- 


tiliniarity. Straight lines should be _ straight 
lines in fact, and such is not the case where they 
come near the margin when a single lens is 
employed. In copying architectural subjects, 
music and pages from books use a double lens. 

As regards focal capacity, five inches for a 
4x5 plate is about right. To photograph 
flowers requires great depth of field and that is 
best obtainable with a lens of short focus. A 
long-focus lens gives better drawing, hence in 
copying pure and simple such is not to be de- 
spised, but a focal length of 5 inches upon a 
4x 5 plate is best for all-around work. 

The camera here pictured may be made of 
pine or poplar. The measurements follow my 
own instrument, having an extension of 15 
inches, so that life-size roses and chrysanthemums 
are possible. 

Fig. 1 shows the right-hand side with the 
slide running in grooved strips that operate the 
bellows, while in Fig. 2 we have the left side of 
the instrument. In Fig. 3 the inside telescopic 
box, a most valuable feature that very greatly 
increases the capacity of the outfit, is delineated. 

When large flowers are to be taken life size, 
the instrument is fully extended, and at that 
time the inside box is pushed to the rear, as it is 
shown in the drawing. When still-life subjects 
are to be photographed, the inside box is pushed 
forward. By still-life, arrangements of fruit and 
the like are meant. 

Strips of black velvet should be tacked to the 
sliding box around the frame at the front to 
prevent the entrance of white light. 

The brass springs (shown in Fig. 3) by 


graphically. I have 
in the interval copied 
photographs, steel and 
copper prints, paintings 
and the like, while 
flowers and fruit, even 
up to life size have many 
times engaged my atten- 
tion. In one instance 
when opportunity offered 
to photograph the cat, 
and the only near instru- 
ment was this identical 
box, I grabbed that and 
got as fine a portrait of 
Thomas as one could 
wish. All this, too, with 
the reading-glass lens. 
There was, however, 
one serious out about a 
single lens in copying 
and that was want of rec- 
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which the plateholder is pressed into contact 
with the frame were taken from an old box- 
camera. In lieu of these a couple of common 
wooden photo-clips may be arranged to serve the 
same purpose. 

Fig. 4 has a view of the opening in the rear 
of the camera, whereas Fig. 5 is a perspective 
view taken from the front. The box around the 
shutter may be omitted. 

To make a bellows may seem a formidable 
undertaking, but the square form is not so diffi- 
cult to master as the tapering. To facilitate 
matters a detailed drawing of such a bellows as 
the camera requires is furnished. And the mode 
of procedure in making it is added in the hope 
that the matter shall be plain. 

Spread upon a flat surface, such as a table, 
enough black silesia to form a lining. Paste to 
it a sheet of thin, opaque, Norwegian manila 
wrapping-paper of a kind now so commonly used 
to do up parcels. Then draw carefully the plan 
of the folds on the paper, making careful meas- 
urements. Next, from heavy cover-paper or 
bristol-board, cut strips 34 inch wide and shape 
them to an angle of 45 degrees at the ends. 
Paste or glue in position to accord with the 
darker portion of the plan. Over all but the 
flap on the left paste the outside covering, and 
leave under heavy pressure for at least twenty- 
four hours. The paper ends that project are 
then pasted in between the outside cover and 
the lining at the section marked * flap.” There 
will thus be formed a tunnel or tube. Before 
this last operation is effected, however, it is well 


Flap Dide “Yor 


to make the creases so that folding may be less 
troublesome when the joint is made. 

As the camera is to be used entirely for indoor- 
work, an outside covering of silesia might do for 
the draw. Ina large camera used for enlarging- 
purposes, green shade-cloth has for two years 
served as a bellows-covering. Rubber cloth, thin 
leather or black alpaca, would be admirable, in 
which case no reinforcing with manila paper 
would be necessary. 

Should the worker wish to be spared the task 
of making a regular folding bellows, a tube of 
an opaque material of any flexible kind would 
answer the purpose, as it did for me for years. 

Interior-work should be stained black and if 
an unmounted lens be used, the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 6 is an excellent modification of 
the front-board. In Fig. 7 is shown an ex- 
posure-board. A pine board planed both sides 
to an even thickness and width is employed 
when photographs, prints, ete., are to be copied. 
This board may be 4 feet long, and should have 
nailed to it strips on the sides between which 
the camera is to run. These strips also serve as 
runners for the board upon which the photo- 
graph is pinned. As regards this exposure- 
board, the portion marked C slides along the 
board D, while the frame AA slips down into C, 
as is shown in the side section of the latter where 
it is marked in black. When a horizontal move- 
ment of the exposure-board is necessary, it can 
be effected by sliding the mortise A along the 
tenon C. When a vertical movement is desired, 
it can be had by sliding the board itself up or 
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down in the channel 
shown in the sectional 
view. 

In actual practice the 
photograph is pinned to 
the board and the 
camera moved back- 
wards and forwards 
until the image is of the 
right size as well as 
sharp. If the image is 
not in the exact posi- 
tion desired, the ex- 


° 


O 


Black Vulcante 
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Front Elevation. 
posure-board may be 


pushed up or down to 
one side or the other very easily and quickly. 

By such an arrangement as this the print or 
photograph cannot be otherwise than parallel with 
the plate. The board upon which the photo- 
graph is to be fastened should be made of good 
clear pine, which takes the pins readily and is 
not likely to warp. When the board is in the 
correct position, it may be kept so by push-pins 
placed under it. 

The reason for the double hinging on the 
camera-top will be apparent. Small hooks may 
be used to keep the trap-doors in place or any 
other suitable means. 

As sharpness is a desideratum in copying and 
in flower- and fruit-photography and the like, a 
small opening 


g best; but if a suitable 
MV flange be fitted, the 
shutter and lens from 

a folding instrument 
might pay a double 
debt by being used for 
both. A single lens 
can be bought of a 
dealer of second-hand 
goods for a song. A 
\ ‘apid rectilinear for a 
\ dollar or two, while 
discarded box-cameras 


Fig 


Side Elevation. 


Arrange ment of fronthoard where a reqular shutter is not used that may be bought 


of the pawn-broker for 
a dollar, may have a suitable lens-equipment. 
When all fails, there is still the 2-inch reading- 
glass, which, in focal capacity, is 5 inches, and 
can be purchased for half a dollar or less. A 
short time ago I saw a good 4 x 5 Seneca box- 
camera fitted with an R. R. lens (in a pawn- 
shop) selling for a dollar, while a dealer in 
second-hand instruments offered 4x5 R. R. 
lenses and Wollensak shutter for a couple of 
dollars. Lenses suitable for a copying-camera 
can often thus be picked up very cheaply. 

As previously stated, when fully extended, 
the distance from lens to plate is 15 inches, 
which is ample for taking large flowers life 
size. If need be, an addition may be made 

to the length of the 


should be used. I 


bellows. 


generally employ 
F 64 except in cases 


When greater 
magnification is 


where a long expos- i‘ 


needed, it is a simple 
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ure might be detri- 


B 
d\ides up ordown the standards 


expedient to sus- 


mental to the 


Secvional view of board. 


pend from the top 
of the front-board a 


flowers, when I use 
board 
F/32. Where | 
glossy prints are in- : 
volved, care must 
be exercised in order : 
avoid reflecti Lhe marked |, 
to avoid reflections. 
There is always also | -werds and 
forwards u on 
the danger from the he poor DT? 
grain showing, to which should |. 
avoid which the be alvout four 
light should fall on {*** 
the photograph from 
a double source. 
When daylight 
is not available, re- Wovozontal 
course may be had to 
magnesium ribbon. 
As regards a lens 
for the camera, one 
that is a fixture of 
necessity would be 


Movement. 


LI 


reading-glass of 
or 4-inch diameter. 
The glass may be 
suspended thus by 
fitting the smallest 
part of the handle 
between two small 
nails driven into the 
woodwork. The 
glass can then be 
correctly placed ina 
moment and as 
quickly removed 
again. 

The building of 
such a home-made 
camera will amply 
repay anybody who 
can spare the neces- 
sary time. 
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FRASERBURGH SANDS 


WILLIAM NORRIE 


Can the Camera Create? 


WILLIAM FINDLAY 


WAS much interested in the article which ap- 

peared in the January number of PHoro-ERa, 

entitled, + Is There a Place Left for Straight 
Photography by Sigismund Blumann. I in- 
cline to the opinion that there is, and any suc- 
cessful work I myself have accomplished has 
been from untouched negatives and without re- 
course to any * faking.” I am free to admit, 
however, that there are not very many of my 
negatives that would make a successful picture 
were the entire surface made use of. But, then, 
I had always the idea of enlarging the essential 
elements. Mr. Norrie, to whom Mr. Blumann 
refers, probably had the idea of using the entire 
negative to make his pictures conform to stock- 
sizes, and worked accordingly. That he has 
been successful in this direction in many instances, 
goes without saying. The picture I have in my 
mind as a most successful effort, in this direction, 
is “ Fraserburgh Sands,” which has already been 
reproduced in these pages, but might with ad- 
vantage be published again just to illustrate the 
point at issue. I wonder if this is the picture to 
which Mr. Blumann refers 7 


But although a disciple of the “ straight cult,” 
I will not go the length to say that after-work 
on the negative or print is to be barred, and an 
interesting conversation which I heard between 
an artist and one of our leading pictorialists may, 
with advantage, be chronicled, covering, as it 
does, some of the points raised in Mr. Blu- 
mann’s article. 

The artist had purchased one of the photo- 
grapher’s pictures representing a characteristic 
landscape of a country he had visited recently 
on an art-pilgrimage. He thought highly of it 
and gave it a place of honor in one of his rooms. 
On hearing that the photugrapher was to pay a 
visit to the city, he asked me to bring mine along. 
I did so, and after the formalities of introdue- 
tion the artist showed us his treasures. Coming 
to the landscape in question, the following con- 
versation took place : 

Artist —*“ And this is your own picture’ 
What part of was it taken in?” 

Photographer — « To tell the truth, I have not 
yet had the pleasure to visit . The picture 
is a composite one —a work of imagination, if 
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you will. The foreground was taken one year 
when I was ona holiday, the building was copied 
from a sketch I made myself, and the sky was 
photographed at home. All but the necessary 
parts of the three negatives were obliterated, and 
by careful manipulation a contact-print was made, 
incorporating what was wanted from each of 
them. Some working-up was done on this 
print and from it a negative was made, and this 
picture is a straight print from it.” 

A,—* And a very fine one it is. But I can’t 
get away from the idea that the purpose of the 
camera is to record, not to create.” 

P.—*“ Yes, that is a stumbling-block that 
we find difficulty to get over. Photography is 
looked upon as a mere mechanical process.” 

A, —* The camera certainly requires one with 
some artistic sense behind it; but one does not 
need the same artistic training as for painting, 
sculpture, architecture or any branch of art that 
requires skilful handicraft. In fact, I know 
some very successful photographers who could not 
make a creditable effort at the simplest drawing.” 

P.—* And yet they show their artistic in- 
stinct through their photographs.” 

A.—* Yes, I admit that; but, then, it is 
simply a work of observation coupled with some 
technical skill. You, on the contrary, have had 
some artistic training before you could produce 
a work such as this.” 

P.—*TI1 admit that I had a little, but very 
little. My best teacher was Nature herself.” 

A,—* But the camera can’t record Nature 
truthfully. The colors are lacking.” 

P. — * Neither can the painter render Nature 
truthfully. He gives only what may be termed 
an impressionist sketch. Much of his work is 
composite also. There is a picture in your own 
art-gallery of a battle. It was fought two hun- 
dred years before the artist was born. Was he 
there in the spirit on that day?’ Did he not 
paint the scene on the actual field of battle or 
from imagination, and the soldiers from models ¢”’ 

A,—* You forget about artistic license.” 

P. — “Is it to be denied to photography 7” 

A,—* The camera is not gifted with imagi- 
nation.” 

P. —* Neither is the canvas, the paint, nor 
the painter’s brush.” 

A,.—* No, but he who uses them may be.” 

P.—* The possessor of the camera may be 
also so gifted.” 

A,—* But it is a mere recording-medium.” 

P.—*“T have shown you that it is something 
more than that. I can use it to express my 
idea of, and what you admit is a good land- 
scape.” 

A. —* But how about color?” 


P. —*“Get away from color altogether. 
Come to black-and-white drawings, etchings or 
wash-drawings. Here we are on more equal 
terms. In your drawings you do not get Na- 
ture’s colors, but you render the relative dis- 
tances and impart atmosphere by a varying 
touch, as it were. An orthochromatic plate, 
used with a ray-filter, can give tone-values in 
the same way, and they can be rendered more 
accurately, if necessary, in after-work.” 

A,—* Yet compared with drawing or etch- 
ing, photography is mechanical.” 

P.—* But my method of working is more 
than that.” 

A.— “Certainly, and I told a friend the 
other day that the picture was more like a 
mezzotint than a photograph. Now that I 
know your methods of working, I shall have to 
judge your photographs by the best of them.” 

P.—*As you will. But you will quite 
admit that the camera can create, or, at least, 
be the medium of creation, and that one’s indi- 
viduality can be reflected through it? ” 

A.—*In your case I am bound to admit 
what you say. You have had artistic training 
and will not perpetrate slanders on Nature. But 
I must say that I now see clearly why so many 
anachronisms were apparent at a recent photo- 
graphic exhibition I visited — wrongly lighted 
skies, misplaced highlights, untrue relative dis- 
tances and other things. I may say that I have 
used the camera extensively myself to aid me 
in my studies ; but I had no idea that I could 
utilize it as a creative medium. When I do, 
you will have to look to your laurels. Anyway, 
Iam bound to say that I have received new 
light on photography’s possibilities, of which I 
suppose you are one of the pioneers, and I wish 
you every success in your effort. But take a 
friend’s warning — don’t let your ambition soar 
to depicting battle-pictures. Stick to Nature.” 


THE sentiments which may be aroused by a 
landscape-photograph are numerous, joy, horror, 
sadness, calm, peace and others being expressi- 
ble by pure landscape, while the introduction 
of figures or of some suggestion of life affords 
the possibility to express still more, such as 
sympathy or love, though here we begin to ap- 
proach the realm of genre. It seems to be gen- 
erally the case that the deeper emotions are the 
quieter ones, and the worker who wishes to 
produce the greatest possible effect will usually 
make a greater effort to arouse these than to 
appeal to the lighter ones, such as joy or amuse- 
ment. — Paul Lewis Anderson in Pictorial 


Landscape-Photography. 
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Side-Trips in Camera-Land on Foot 


WILLIAM LUDLUM, JR. 


N Puoro-Era for September, 1914, I wrote, 
“Tf you can’t motor, foot it,’ and when 
you get right dewn to bed-rock *“ footing 

it” is the real thing in camera-experience ; not 
only “ footing it” on foot, in springtime, or any 
other time, but “ footing” the bills as well; 
in fact, everything must be on a proper “ foot- 
ing” to make a success in photography as well 
as in anything else. Having, contrary to correct 
composition, placed my “foot” notes at the 
beginning of this article, I will now proceed with 
the subject-matter and “ foot ” it again. 

A good “ understanding ”’ is the first requisite 
of the amateur who would brave the excitement 
of the chase in pursuit of the elusive “ beauty- 
spot’; understanding for the feet, and a proper 
mental understanding of the “tools in trade” 
and their use. The photographer, like the 
artist who “ mixe! his colors with brains,” must 
use a generous amount of the same commodity 
if he ever expects to arrive on foot, or other- 
wise. In shooting with a gun it is possible to 
miss, more often than not to; but with a camera 
most shots make a record, quality depending on 
just ordinary hit-or-miss aiming, or shooting with 
a charge of brains as 
well as light-sensitive 
plate or film. 

“Foot” power, when 
we come right down to 
it, is the * power be- 
hind the throne” of 
most achievements. 
Who ever got any- 
where who was afraid 
to walk? Riding 
usually means wait- 
ing — waiting for some 
kind of a conveyance to 
come along and give a 
lift; “footing it’? means 
* get out and git”’ the 
instant the desire 
strikes home, instead of 
waiting for a lift and 
losing precious mo- 
ments. To pervert a 
well-known quotation, 
“As we walk, we reap,” 
also, “* The race is not 
always to the swift.” 
sixty-horse-power 


auto may “speed the A REST BY THE WAYSIDE 


passing scene,” but leaves no after-impression. If 
we get a flashing glimpse of some spring-landscape 
worth recording, by the time clutches, levers and 
brakes are adjusted to a ‘“‘stop-over privilege,” we 
are miles past the spot and the chauffeur always 
balks on taking the back track. On the contrary, 
when we are on foot, we get a good, honest look 
at everything as we stroll along and can stop at 
will to examine budding twigs and smell of 
spring-blossoms without disturbing the “ even 
tenor” of speed-mad machinery. By all this, 
one can see that I am either a faddist on foot 
or a footist on fad, whichever way you look at it. 

But, to be serious in the matter, a good, old- 
fashioned tramp along the high-road or across 
country, through field and forest, through sun- 
shine and shadow, early and late, at all seasons 
of the year, is the only real way to enjoy the 
possession of a camera, A camera, in the hands 
of a practised pedestrian, becomes more than a 
mere box of wood, metal and leather; it takes 
on a real and active personality, a friend with 
which to share the beauties of the road. My 
cameras are all good friends in the true sense of the 
word, They respond as truly to my many moods as 
to the moods of the 
day. When the “sun 
shines in my soul,” as 
the hymn has it, my 
cameras will produce 
sunshiny work; but, 
on the other hand, if I 
am in the grip of the 
* blue devils,” it some- 
how gets into the pic- 
ture. Then, again, I 
tind that if I take good 
care of my cameras, 
they take good care of 
me. If I keep them 
clean and free of dust, 
they give me clean 
work, All this, it 
may be said, has 
nothing to do with 
“footing it,” but it 
really is the most es- 
sential part of the whole 
performance. 

To realize the joys 
of a camera, on foot, 
you must get ac- 
WM. LUDLUM, JR. quainted with three 
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things: yourself, your 
camera and your sub- 
ject; and a complete 
understanding of the 
latter can come only 
from a full knowledge 
of the two former. An 
old joke says, “If 
wishes were autos, 
hobos would ride.” 
This may be true, but, 
in your case, step out 
and step lively. Do 
the working and leave 
the wishing to the other 
fellow. 

Spring, that season 
of the year when “ the 
young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts 
of love,” also produces 
two other varieties of 
the genus ‘loco,’ 
namely, the spring-poet 
and the spring-photo- 
grapher, and, to tell 


the truth, I have never ‘LIKE FATHER, LIKE DAUGHTER ’” 


been able to decide 

which is the worse. In my own case I have at 
various times been accused of both failings and 
must, indeed, be a sad example to the rising 
generation. 

Spring is the season of sentiment; the sap is 
rising up through the trunks of the trees, out 
along each limb and branch and through every 
tiny twig to sprout into the budding green leaf ; 
and the blood of man seems to go through very 
much the same process. It starts out from the 
tips of his toes, gathering heat and force as it 
travels upwards, until it reaches the brain in a 
flood of wild ideas, usually designated as 
“moonshine.” In the light of this condition 
the “spring-fever” of genius arises and man 
becomes, for a season, what he is not. Every- 
thing is seen in a spotlight of splendor and 
assumes colors tinged by fancy’s flight. 

This ability to throw off the frosts of winter, 
for a season of spring-delight, for man, as well 
as nature, is a period of recuperation. Things 
begin to grow again and, growing, never seem 
the same. The browns and grays of yesterday 
in rainbow-colors fade away and, to the blessed 
sun of spring, we all a hearty welcome sing. 
This surely proves my case, as I have fallen un- 
wittingly into the spring-madness of verse ; it 
was there and had to come out. 

The camera, too, comes in for its share of 
spring-vagaries. In the hands of its owner it 


sees things in roseate 
hue, and to this fact is 
due the overproduction 
of “spring-pastorals ” 
—a sad case of mis- 
placed enthusiasm. 
Spring is the “leap 
before you look’’ 
period, the time when 
enthusiasm should be 
tempered with discre- 
tion. ‘“ All is not gold 
that glitters,” and all 
is not a picture that is 
merely pretty. Allow- 
ance must be made for 
color. The brilliant 
greens of the foliage, 
the enticing reds and 
pinks of the fruit-blos- 
soms, must, of neces- 
sity, be lost in the nega- 
tive. It becomes, then, 
at this season of the 
year a plain, simple 
matter of correct com- 
WM.LUDLUM position over every- 
thing else. Orthochro- 

matic plates used in combination with “horse 
sense”’ will, to some extent, take care of the 
color-problem ; but composition on the ground- 
glass in detail and mass, in light and shadow, 
produces the picture. Consider the subject in 
black and white; don’t let the delights of color 
run away with it. Be enthusiastic over the 
joys of spring; browse on the manifold de- 
lights of Nature’s breeding-time ; drink deep the 
perfume of budding flowers; but temper the 
vision of delight to the limitations of a print 
shorn of the intoxication of perfume and color. 
Developing a spring-picture is very much the 
same as with any other. Of course, use “ spring- 
water,” which is best during March, April and 
May ; I have never experimented with any other 
at this time. The rest of the process is the 
same as at other seasons of the year. “ Know 
thyself’ and the tools with which you work. 
Study the pages of PHoro-Era, and read care- 
fully the experience and instructions of those 
who know. Get in touch with the leaders of 
photographic expression and, when you feel sure 
of yourself, “ spring” your spring-pictures. In 
conclusion, “life is as you make it,” ergo, the 
picture as you take it. Get out in the open. Bea 


‘poet, be a photographer or whatever else you 


will; but take advantage of the spring of the year. 
Let its merry madness steep your veins to over- 
flowing and rejoice again in a season of youth. 
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FANNIE T. CASSIDY 


Buying a Second-Hand Camera 


E. L. C. MORSE 


HERE are times and occasions when an 
amateur worker feels the need of an- 
other camera— and has not the price 

to buy another strictly new camera. This may 
happen for a variety of reasons. He may have 
a small camera and feel the need of a larger 
camera to enable him to make larger negatives, 
either to be worked up preparatory to reducing 
lantern-slides from a borrowed negative, for ex- 
ample, or for transfer-work in carbon or bro- 
moil. Or he may need a small vest-pocket 
edition for snapshot-work where his larger in- 
strument would be out of the question. 

On the other hand, the amateur may wish 
still to keep his old familiar and well-tried 
“stand-by,” and could use another camera of 
different size for special occasions, but does not 
feel that he can afford just now to buy a new 
camera for this special work. Another class 
would be the man who would not buy a new 
camera at all, but would consider a second-hand 
instrument if the price were satisfactory. 

We thus have three distinct classes for con- 
sideration: the man with a camera of unsatis- 
factory size or equipment who is seeking a new 
camera provided he can dispose of his present 
camera; the man with a satisfactory size for 
general purposes who would buy another camera 
provided he could buy it cheaply enough; and 
the man of limited means with no camera. 

Each of these three cases, looked at from the 
point of view of political economy, means release 


of unproductive capital, increase of business for 
manufacturers, and satisfaction for purchasers — 
if and provided the prospective purchasers know 
how to judge the merits and demerits of second- 
hand cameras. The following notes are intended 
to shed some light on that question : 

Buying a second-hand camera is like buying a 
horse at the stock-yards or a fair. You may 
strike a bargain, and you may not. It all de- 
pends on how much you know about the article 
purchased. Not being an equine expert, I shall 
offer no advice regarding horses ; but having not 
a little experience as a photographic worker, I 
make bold to offer some advice on the subject I 
have indicated. 

There are several elementary principles about 
a camera which may be worth the amateur’s 
while to know. By “amateur” is meant a per- 
son who knows something about a camera, and 
not a mere novice; the latter had better stick to 
the first-hand instruments at list-prices. 

There are several places where you can get 
second-hand cameras: second-hand dealers, 
pawnshops and amateurs who have lost interest 
or are * hard up.” An excellent rule, rarely to 
be departed from, is to insist on several days’ 
trial before the sale is completed. If you have 
to deposit the purchase-price, either place it in a 
third party’s hands (called escrow in law) or 
take a receipt combined with an agreement to 
return the money, if goods are unsatisfactory, 
within — days. 
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TWILIGHT, GLOUCESTER HARBOR 


Assuming that you have made such arrange- 
ments, you take the camera home and proceed 
to examine it. About the first thing you should 
do is to look over the bellows and shutter to see 
if they are light tight. The best way is to put an 
electric bulb into the camera while in a dark 
room, and note whether any light escapes. None 
coming out, obviously none can come in when 
exposed to sunlight. If you have no electricity, 
hold the camera to the sun, back removed, and 
your head enveloped in a cloth, as you watch for 
light-leakage. A faulty bellows can be patched, 
but it is easy to bungle the job. It is safe to 
refuse a camera that is not light tight. 

Next, look at the lens-front —the upright 
standards that hold the lens and shutter. They 
must be absolutely firm, even when extended, 
and parallel with the plate and ground-glass. 
Many American cameras are deficient in this re- 
spect, even when new. If the front “ wabbles,” 
or is not parallel with the plate, or if the focus- 
ing-knob does not hold fast when set, reject the 
camera ; it is beyond redemption. 


WILLIAM C, NOETZEL 


The shutter is very important and, particularly 
in the cheaper grades, is generally untrust- 
worthy. First, try to see if it responds at all 
for each speed marked. Does it stay open when 
it ought to close’ Does the “Time” hold until 
the required second push?’ Does “ Bulk” react 
at once when pressure is removed? A negative 
answer should negative the trade. 

Now, as to the intervals, say, 1, 4%, 44, Yo, 
145, Vso second, and so on. Offhand, you can- 
not test them accurately; but a string about 
10 inches long, with a weight on it for a bulb, 
will show for every other swing about one second. 
With a little care you can make a fair guess at 
1, 4, YS second. At least, you can tell whether 
there is any difference at all between them. 
Then take the camera out into the sunlight, 
cover your head with a cloth while you look 
through the bellows to see if there is any per- 
ceptible difference in the amount of light ad- 
mitted by the remaining indicated speeds. You 
will often find that 1 and 4 second are about 
the same; 14 and 149 second, ditto, and the re- 
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THE COTTAGE ON THE HILL 


maining speeds more or less one and the same 
speed. What then’ Shall you refuse to take 
the camera ? 

Well, perfection is rare in this world, and it is 
wise not to expect too much sometimes. You 
can do considerable with three speeds if you 
know how and “ which is which.” Your 1 and 
Vy second call manifestly for a tripod. Using 
the pendulum suggested above, you can learn to 
estimate 1 and 14 second pretty accurately with 
“Bulb.” Now as to Y4 and 1406 second, take 
the slower speed ; overexposure (double normal) 
is not bad, but underexposure is serious. Your 
remaining set of speeds (145, Yo, Yoo) are 
really about 145, we will say. Your meter or 
light-tables call for Yo or 409 — what shall we 
do? Answer — stop down. Suppose you need 
Vo at F/8 (and you have no available 140). 
Utilize your old friend, Ys, at F/11. If you 
need Yoo, use F/16 with 445. Of course your 
depth of field will change, being greater with 
the smaller stops; but your exposure is correct. 
Exposure is the main thing in photography. 

As for the lens, do not condemn it for a bub- 
ble or a slight scratch. Strange as it may seem, 
such defects do not affect its working-power ap- 
preciably. Lenses are complicated affairs, and 
the best advice to the amateur is to try out the 
lens and see what kind of negative it gives. The 
proof of the pudding is the eating, and the proof 
of the lens is the negative. 

Focusing-scales will sometimes play strange 
tricks, particularly when another than the origi- 
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nal lens has been substituted. To correct this 
fault —and it is very necessary to do so un- 
less you use the ground-glass always — meas- 
ure off, say, 10, 15, 25, 50 feet from the camera. 
Take a sheet of bold type from a newspaper, 
preferably inverted, and attach it to a tree or 
other convenient place. Note on the scale where 
the picture is most distinct at these various dis- 
tances ; you then have a true scale for that lens. 

The F-value of the lens is a matter of great 
consequence in determining exposure — the crux 
of photography. Thanks to the simplicity of 
the F-system, this is easily determined. A 
5-inch lens at F/8, focused sharply at an object 
25 feet away, shows clearly at 13 feet to in- 
finity. At F/11, foeused at 20 feet, every- 
thing from 10 feet to infinity is in focus. At 
F/16, focused at 13 feet, our field is from 7 feet 
to infinity, while at F/5.6, set for 36 feet, our 
field is from 18 feet to infinity. These figures, 
copied from the Welleome Diary, British Jour- 
nal of Photography and Photo-Miniature hand- 
books, will enable you to ascertain by comparison 
the exact facts about your F-value or focal dis- 
tance at the expenditure of fifty cents and a half 
hour’s time. 

Assuming that you have now ascertained the 
true infinity-mark of your lens on the scale, 
remove the ground-glass and hold the lens to 
the light, adjusting the diaphragm so as to equal 
the greatest aperture of the lens. Cut from 
cardboard an acute, isosceles triangle and insert 
it in the diaphragm — very gently —and note 
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where it touches both sides of the shutter-leaves. 
Compute how many times this distance — the 
base of the triangle in the experiment — is con- 
tained in the distance from your infinity-mark 
to the place of the ground-glass. The answer is 
the F-value of your lens, and should tally approx- 
imately with your previous experiment, your 
quotient being probably 5, 6, 8, 11, 16 and so 
on. In ease you are more familiar with the 
Uniform System (the U. S., so called), remember 
that the two schemes are as follows : 

U.S. 1 U.S. 2 U.S. 4 U.S. 8 16 U.S. 32 U.S. 64 

F/4 F/5.6 F/8 F/32 

What is the importance of all this’ Well, 
suppose you look at the diaphragm-marks on a 
shutter that you are inspecting, and see that the 
numbers, as they increase, are each the double 
of the preceding. That means the Uniform 
System. If every second number is the double 
in ascending, you have the F-system. It is 
rather important when you see 8, for example, 
on a diaphragm-scale to know whether that 
means one system or the other. If it is a Uni- 
form System number, and you think it is an F- 
system number, you ruin your picture by giving 
half the proper exposure. The Uniform System 
is an antiquated British invention long since dis- 
carded by its own originators, but is retained for 
some inscrutable reason on the cheaper cameras 
in this country. 

Finally, look well to your plateholders. They 
must be light tight and the sides absolutely true 
with the back of the camera — otherwise they 
are useless. Load the holder and expose it on 
all sides to the sun; develop and watch for fog 
or light-streaks. Take a picture in bright light, 
observing no special precautions to shield the 
holder. Develop. Discard all faulty platehold- 
ers. It is a risky matter to buy holders that 
have been used. 

Much that has been said above applies to roll- 
film cameras of the folding-type. Remove the 
back and fit in a piece of ground-glass where 
the film naturally comes, and make experiments 
described above. Try out a spool, particularly 
on foreign cameras built on the metric system 
which does not correspond to American and Brit- 
ish inch-measurements. A spool must track true 
always when unwound in the camera ; if not, re- 
ject the camera. For proof of light-tightness, 
turn on one unexposed emulsion-length and, 
without snapping the shutter, turn the camera 
about in the bright sunlight. If on development 
there is no evidence of fog or light-streaks, the 
camera is so far satisfactory. 

The little dollar or two-dollar box-cameras are 
generally a safe investment, provided the shut- 


ter works at all, and the spools fit and track, as 
noted above. Of course, the only proof is the 
negative after a picture has been taken with the 
box exposed fairly to the bright sun. 

No suggestions are offered regarding reflect- 
ing-cameras. This article is for beginners in 
photography. To a person starting out on the 
troubled field of picture-making for the first time, 
equipped with a reflex, all advice and suggestion 
would be superfluous. 

As regards the size of pocket-camera, it may 
be said that the tendency, nowadays, is towards 
the smaller styles, say, 24% x 31% inches, or 
even smaller. The negatives from these Lillipu- 
tians, provided the shutter and lens are first 
class, can be made up into fine enlargements, the 
cost of materials is insignificant, they are easily 
carried about in the pocket, and are ready on all 
occasions. Up to the present time our American 
manufacturers have not equipped the small size 
cameras with really first-class lenses and shutters 
to the extent that the English and Germans have. 
But if a man really enjoys photography as an 
expression of his artistic nature, he will probably 
have in his equipment, as soon as opportunity 
affords, a first-class plate-camera with shutter 
and lens to match — say a 4.x 5 or quarter-plate 
lens about F/6, shutter actually speeded to about 
Yoo second, rising and falling front, swing-back 
and direct view-finder. 

The amateur is often tempted to pay a high 
price for a lens and shutter of great rapidity so as 
to “ arrest motion,” but it is hardly worth while 
unless for legal evidence, for instance, in a race 
or disputed athletic event at a critical juncture. 
A waterfall or wave represented as stationary 
is false art, and looks unnatural — frozen, in 
fact. The * Twentieth Century,” running 60 
miles an hour, represented as standing still with 
wisps of smoke rushing from the stack, parallel 
with the boiler, is an absurdity. In actual life 
that phenomenon is never seen. The picture of 
a galloping horse caught at Yjooo second is gro- 
tesque and gives one a feeling of horror that the 
poor beast is about to fall and break its neck 
(and the rider’s). Freak-photography is expen- 
sive and unsatisfactory, and to be avoided. 

A posteard will bring a catalog which will in- 
form you regarding prices of cameras, and your 
first care in buying cameras is, of course, to 
know roughly list-prices of new goods. The 
aim of this article is to enable the amateur to 
judge values of used goods in the camera-line. 
Price and value are not synonymous terms. 
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THERE are a thousand ways of seeing the 


same object. — Jules Lemaitre. 
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A ROCK-BOUND COAST 


From Surf to Summit with a Camera 


LEHMAN WENDELL 


Illustrations by the Author 


ROM sea-level to a region 
of perpetual snow and ice 
is a long way and the 
camerist who undertakes 
such a journey is destined 
to meet with the most va- 
ried photographic expe- 
riences. On such a trip 
he must eliminate all 
guess-work ; he must un- 
derstand the possibilities 
and short-comings of his 

instrument perfectly so that he may use it with in- 

telligence and be reasonably certain of his results. 
I had planned my vacation well. I knew just 
where I was going and what I was going to do. 

Two weeks of fun and frolic were in store for 

me—one at the ocean, the other on Mount 

Tacoma. Of course I was to do some camera- 

work —a great deal of it, in fact — and the 

question was what sort of an outfit should I 

choose. I favored the small camera, and yet I 


hesitated, for I knew full well that the serious 
worker is apt to look with contempt on anything 


smaller than a 5x7. Then I beheld in my 
mind’s eye a fellow-photographer making a 
similar journey ; I saw him staggering under a 
load of heavy plates and sprawling tripod and 
mammoth camera, trying to convince himself, 
meanwhile, that he was having the time of his 
life. And as the mental picture became more 
vivid my interest in the time-honored 5 x 7 
waned and I said to myself : that is not pleasure ; 
it is toil, and toil and pleasure do not mix. So 
I decided on a small instrument, and I chose 
my trusty No. 0 Graphic. This is a small high- 
grade speed-camera with an anastigmat lens and 
a focal-plane shutter. It takes pictures smaller 
than a calling-card, or, to be more exact, 156 x 
21% inches ; but so perfect are the negatives that 
enlargements can be made to almost any size. 
I had no tripod with me, for I did not want any 
excess-baggage. 

The train carried us due west until we reached 
the little town of Moclips. This is the terminus 
of the Northern Pacitie Railway ; it is also the 
end of the continent and you can go no farther 
without getting your feet wet. Here we found 
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a primitive-looking hotel operated by a veteran 
trapper, but the accommodations were surpris- 
ingly good and we remained with him an entire 
week, making daily excursions from there along 
the beach. We found much to interest us at 
the very outset. The beach was strewn with 
shells, seaweeds and bright-colored pebbles which 
were a source of constant delight to those of our 
party who were interested in the natural sciences. 

My little rapid-fire No. 0 was speedily brought 
into action, for all about me were things to be 
photographed. I found the light-conditions 
quite different from what they were inland. The 
wide expanse of water serves as a more or less per- 
fect reflecting-surface and increases the intensity 
of the light to a remarkable degree. Here over- 
exposure, rather than underexposure, is the rule. 
I found that an exposure of 449 second was 
about right on the beach, whereas pictures of the 
surf had to be given an exposure of ago second 
to Ya65 second to avoid overexposure. I used a 
high speed purposely to test the power of the 
lens, but it is always advisable when photograph- 
ing surf to use a slow speed, with a small stop, 
for in this way one can better convey the idea 
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A FOREST AISLE 


of motion. Speed-cameras should at all times 
be used with the utmost care, for in the hands of 
the novice the resultant print invariably shows 
arrested motion, when the very opposite is what 
is wanted. Birds in flight, for instance, are 
often pictured as sharp as though they had been 
cut out with a pair of scissors, and the idea of 
motion is entirely lost. 

At the ocean all pictures had better be taken 
in full sunlight. The intense white of the surf, 
the almost inky blackness of the water beyond, 
the somber color of the beach and the blue of the 
sky give a variety of tones that will produce a 
most pleasing negative. On a cloudy day, how- 
ever, the entire scene is transformed as if by 
magic. The water, the beach, the sky, the 
forest, all take on a leaden hue, and a picture 
taken at such a time will result in a flat negative 
devoid of contrast and pictorial elements. No- 
where else does nature so completely change 
her moods. 

‘ ; Not far from the hotel we found a group of 
“a «AND THE WILD CATARACT LEAPS IN GLORY ” trees, dead, black naked trees that added a dis- 
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‘““ WE WERE AGAIN BY THE OCEAN ” 


cordant note to the otherwise perfect landscape. 
We wondered why they had not been cut down. 
The next morning we chanced to pass the same 
way. A heavy mist was hanging over the 
country and everything had taken on a mysteri- 
ous aspect. The little clump of trees had been 
transformed into a picture of exquisite beauty. 
All the irritating detail of yesterday had disap- 
peared and the palpitating vaporous outlines 
were pregnant with suggestions. The untutored 
camerist, who still sees everything in detail, will 
ask if blurred edges mean quality. They cer- 
tainly mean mystery, and mystery is ever charm- 
ing. There should be in most pictures a place 
where the beholder can set free his imagination 
and interpret the picture according to his own 
temperament. 

A rumor reached us one day that a harpooned 
whale had drifted in near Tahola—an Indian 
village ten miles to the north—and the natives 
were said to be feasting on the blubber. To 
miss such a sight was out of the question, and 
bright and early one morning we began our long 


walk northward. We carried a big basket of 
lunch with us and in my pockets was enough 
ammunition for a hundred pictures. 

It was a tiring journey, but full of interest. 
The coast-scenery was quite as full of beauty as 
the open sea and was studied for possible pic- 
tures. I found many beautiful spots along the 
coast and it was a pleasure to try to interpret 
these with the camera. Far to the north of our 
hotel we came upon a mass of lofty rocks nes- 
tling close to the hillside, a little stream flowed 
silently by, while high above the forest sighed 
in peaceful slumber. It was a place that invited 
repose and, as the sun was already high in the 
heavens and fatigue and hunger were beginning 
to tell, we were glad to rest. To find a box 
among all the wreckage along the beach was not 
a difficult matter and soon our improvised table 
was set and coffee was boiling at a nearby camp- 
fire. 

We continued northward, passing many fan- 
tastic cliffs and gleaming streams. Then the 
road led us into the primeval forest and as the 
booming of the breakers died away it seemed 
that we had entered a place of temple stillness. 
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“ERE THE MIST HAD YIELDED TO THE SUN ’” 


But as we became accustomed to our new sur- 
roundings we began to hear familiar little noises 
here and there and everywhere — the persistent 
calling of a robin, the garrulous chirrup of a 
squirrel, the noisy, boastful cawing of a crow. A 
mile or so of this and we were again by the 
ocean toiling onward over a gravelly beach that 
taxed our strength to the utmost. 

As we proceeded a faint, persistent, unfamiliar 
odor reached our nostrils, and instinct told us 
that it was the whale. Half an hour later we 
were at Tahola and all along the beach men 
and women and children were eating blubber. 
Big chunks of fat were scattered everywhere on 
the ground, and dogs and children fought with 
each other over the dainty morsels. The whale 
itself was near at hand, a shapeless mountain of 
flesh, black with hungry flies, and after photo- 
graphing him and picking some remarkably large 
barnacles from his back we were glad to beat a 
hasty retreat. It was an interesting sight, but 
hardly a proper place for a white man whose 
olfactory nerves were not attuned to such odors. 


The journey back to the hotel was even 
more strenuous than the up journey. It 
was a fight with the incoming tide, and 
time and tide, as the old saying goes, wait 
for no man. We knew that certain big 
cliffs had to be passed before high tide or 
we would be caught like rats in a hole. 
But luck was with us and we reached the 
cliffs in time, and an hour later we were 
seated in the big hotel lobby nursing our 
aching limbs and boasting of our deeds. 

Vacation-days pass rapidly. We had 
idled, walked, motored a little, had seen 
a thousand and one of the things to be 
seen, and a week had passed. We would 
have grieved that such golden, burdenless 
hours should ever go into the past had we 
not known that something even more won- 
derful — a trip to Mount Tacoma — was 
in store for us. As we packed our suit- 
cases that night we took stock. I had 
bagged a hundred pictures, while the 
others had gathered enough specimens of 
various kinds to start a small-sized museum. 

Mount Tacoma is one of the few widely 
advertised spots which one need not fear 
approaching with anticipations too exalted. 
The entire journey is a series of ascending 
climaxes, and one never ceases to marvel 
as the constantly changing panorama un- 
folds itself. For the camerist the moun- 
tain possesses attractions almost bewilder- 
ing in their variety and magnificence. 

The mountain is sixty miles from Ta- 
coma and is easily accessible. A few 
hours’ journey by rail brings one to Ashford, 
a small village well up in the foot-hills and the 
terminus of the railway. From here one con- 
tinues by automobile to Longmire’s, a convenient 
stopping-place, then by stage to Narada Falls, 
from which point one proceeds on foot to the 
Camp of the Clouds, distant a little over a mile. 
This is the final stopping-place for the tourist 
before making the ascent. It is a camp of some 
fifty tents situated on the snow-line. It has a 
large dining-hall which is in operation during 
the summer months. 

We reached Ashford in due time, but instead 
of immediately continuing our upward journey 
we spent several delightful days here on a ranch 
owned by a successful Tacoma furrier. It was 
a beautiful little place, such as one reads about, 
but seldom finds in reality. Here were all the 
conveniences that one could wish for, from a 
private water-system to a concrete fish-pond 
stocked with mountain-trout, yet nothing un- 
necessary was to be found, nothing to boast of 
the owner’s wealth. The housewife was a charm- 
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ing little woman who spends her summers here 
in the big out-of-doors, not because she needs to, 
but because she loves the simple life. From 
early morning until late at night she trips about 
her work, milking the cow and feeding the 
chickens and working in her garden, and she 
does not seem to lose in dignity or womanliness 
from the fact that she wears a pair of faded 
overalls and an old discarded shirt. 

We had planned to spend an afternoon on the 
ranch, and yet a number of days had slipped by 
before we realized that if we were to see the 
mountain at all we would have to proceed. 
Thursday found us speeding upward and on- 
ward. What a wonderful ride it was! The 
landscape early began to give hint of the heroic. 
The forest was marvelous. So tall are the trees 
that they literally seem to pierce the clouds, and 
so close together do they grow that only with 
difficulty can the sunlight find entrance. A 
strange silence reigns everywhere and gives to 
the forest an element of the mysterious 
and the unreal. Through such a forest 
the road leads, and woe to the novice who 
leaves the beaten track, for he is apt to see 
neither sun nor sky again. 

After a delightful ride we reached Long- 
mire’s, where we took the stage for the 
snow-line. The scenery grew more and 
more impressive at every mile. On either 
hand were to be had an endless series of 
mountain-views, massive cliffs with sheer 
walls, brawling rock-choked torrents, and 
breaks through which loomed snowy peaks 
and purple ranges. The road took us past 
many beautiful waterfalls, the most im- 
pressive one being Narada. We reached 
the latter late in the afternoon, and a 
final mile and a quarter on foot, over snow 
and ice and through dense clouds, brought 
us to the Camp of the Clouds. It was 
supper-time and for the first time in our 
lives we enjoyed a meal in the clouds. 

The following morning the clouds were 
still hanging like a pall over the mountain 
and it began to look as though picture- 
taking would be out of the question. But 
a gentle wind began to blow, the clouds 
moved uneasily, then slowly lifted and the 
white peak appeared in bold relief against 
the blue sky, clear cut as a cameo. 

It was amusing to watch the photo- 
graphers. Before the clouds had yet had 
time to clear away they began to come 
from all directions, intent upon photo- 
graphing the mountain. They had cameras 
of every conceivable shape and size and 
price, from the dollar Brownie to the two- 


hundred-dollar instrument de luxe. And the 
camerists were in all stages of proficiency. Here 
a young woman with her first Brownie was 
snapping right and left in sunlight too weak for 
a speed-camera; there an aged veteran photo- 
grapher, with an equally aged camera, was 
taking a careful time-exposure as enthusiastically 
as though he were in the prime of life. 

My own camera was as busy as any. I knew 
that it might be years before I could make a 
similar trip and the moment the light was suit- 
able I began to expose roll after roll of film. I 
worked without a tripod, just as I had done at 
the ocean, becavse I wanted to test the possi- 
bilities of the No. 0 in every way possible. For 
all my snow-scenes I used an 8-time ray-filter. 
I deemed this necessary because I had learned 
by previous experience that white against blue — 
that is, snow against sky — is apt to show very 
little contrast, even when orthochromatic films 
are used. The filter, by the way, was a home- 
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made affair, for the manufacturers have not yet 
seen fit to make one for the Graphic. It con- 
sists of a small, slightly-tapering brass ring 
which slips into the lens-barrel, where it is held 
in place by friction. The yellow glass is care- 
fully fitted into this ring and held in place by 
means of strong glue. Now there are many 
who are of the opinion that a ray-filter cannot be 
used with the No. 0 because of the little door 
which protects the lens and opens only when the 
button is pressed. The trick is not as difficult 
as it may seem. The door begins to lift long 
before the curtain is released and it is therefore 
possible to grasp the door and open it up wide 
without releasing the curtain or in any way ex- 
posing the film. The filter can therefore be 
attached or detached at will. An 8-time filter 
will lessen the actinic qualities of the light con- 
siderably, and I therefore used the slowest in- 
stantaneous speed possible, which in this case 
was 146 second. 

One of the first things to be learned by the 
camerist is to be extremely careful from the 
time the film is inserted until the finished print 
has been produced. It is well to examine the 
camera before each new spool of film is inserted. 
Had I done this I would have saved a good 
many films which were ruined by one of the 
meanest little accidents that could befall a cam- 


erist. In attaching the strip of gummed paper 
to one of my very first exposed rolls a tiny bit 
of glue had been transferred to one of the rollers, 
and though it was almost invisible there was 
enough of it there to injure the delicate emulsion. 
As a result, some of my finest negatives were 
hopelessly ruined. In fact, the very pictures 
which bordered on the pictorial suffered most. 
And this happened to one who prides himself on 
being a most careful and painstaking worker, 
which goes to prove that eternal vigilance is the 
only guaranty of success. 

One should spend at least a week or two in 
Paradise Valley in order to reach the chief 
points of interest. Our stay in the valley was 
limited to but a night and a part of the following 
morning and it was therefore impossible for me 
to roam around and seek out the best viewpoints. 
Consequently my pictures suffer. I think, how- 
ever, that the pictures, as they are, will convince 
the skeptic that even a so-called vest-pocket cam- 
era can be utilized for serious work. 


PHOTOGRAPHY — Never has there been pre- 
sented a greater field for personal endeavor. 
Strive to think, feel and see artistically ; and 
then patience, an ideal, and work, work, work. 


A. F. Bradley. 


“WASTES THAT SLUMBER IN ETERNAL SNOW ” 
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EDITORIAL 


The Unemployed and the 
Unemployable 


HE question of the unemployed is a very 
serious one. While it appeals strongly to 
one’s sympathies, it should not be the subject of 
misguided sentiment. America is quick to re- 
spond to calls of the needy, the suffering, and 
the large numbers of persons out of work have 
been made the recipients of generous assistance. 
But there are many instances—not excep- 
tions — where unemployed have lost remunera- 
tive positions, not so much through business- 
depression as their inability to satisfy their 
employers. In a public address on this subject, 
a well-known captain of industry made the dis- 
tinction between the unemployed and the unem- 
ployable. There are too many persons employed 
who have not taken the trouble to prepare them- 
selves for a definite occupation and do not seem 
to fit in anywhere. They drift from one place 
to another and finally join the great army of the 
unemployed. During the past thirty-five years 
of business-activity the Editor has noted innu- 
merable instances where employees have not 
taken their work seriously, making no effort to 
increase their meager stock of knowledge so 
that they might be indispensable fixtures in their 
place of employment. If, for reasons of economy, 
for instance, the employer finds it necessary to 
diminish his working-force, he is not likely to 
dismiss its most useful members, but rather those 
who have not given a good account of themselves 
and can quite easily be replaced. 

The salesman in a photo-supply house should 
not only be thoroughly familiar with the mate- 
rials carried by his firm, but with those of rival 
manufacture, provided, of course, the proprietor 
approves. This enables him to understand the 
points of superiority of the goods he is selling 
over those of a competitor. More, he should 
be practically familiar with the character of 
photographie materials, so that he can explain 
them readily and convincingly. Indeed, he 
should convey the impression to the customer 
that he is a practical expert. 

But this is not to be a treatise on salesman- 
ship. It is an attempt to point out the demand 
for greater efficiency and conscientious endeavor 
among employees in every department of busi- 
ness-activity. The individual who has _ been 
enjoying a remunerative position without ever 


having given a just equivalent in capable service 
cannot complain if, even without warning, he is 
deprived of his source of livelihood, whatever 
ostensible excuse may be advanced by the pro- 
prietor for this apparently heartless procedure. 
It is not enough for the clerk or worker, in what- 
ever capacity he be employed, to fulfil the con- 
ditions of the implied contract, i.e., that he give 
the employer the best that is in him. Prudence 
dictates that he make his position so secure — 
by constantly increasing his practical value to 
the firm — that it would be exceedingly difficult 
to replace him. If he have at heart the welfare 
of his employer’s interests and can give absolutely 
satisfactory service, he need not fear the dis- 
criminating eye of the efficiency-expert. The 
vital importance of economic problems is associ- 
ated with the historical and ever timely expres- 
sion, “ The survival of the fittest.” 


Prizes for Business-Suggestions 
()** of the largest and most prosperous 


manufacturing-firms in this country owes 
much of its suecess to the adoption of ideas and 
methods suggested by its traveling salesmen. De- 
siring to encourage similar efforts among all its 
employees, without distinction, this firm has pre- 
pared a blank form upon which any employee, 
who desires, may indicate any new idea caleu- 
lated to improve the business in any way. He 
may suggest how any article or product, manu- 
factured by his firm, may be improved ; how the 
methods of handling, selling or even advertising 
it may be bettered. Any plan to create new 
business or to improve the service is heartily 
welcome. In order that every suggestion, from 
whatever employee, may receive absolutely fair 
consideration, each form has a coupon, which is 
detached and retained by the employee, and iden- 
tifies him by the special committee appointed 
for the purpose to determine the value of the 
suggestions submitted. As a means to stimulate 
an interest in the subject, money-prizes are 
awarded in proportion to the value of the ideas 
submitted. 

As this way to procure fresh and practical 
suggestions for the improvement of goods, ser- 
vice and business-methods is sure to produce 
satisfactory results, it commends itself to every 
manufacturer and merchant whose working-force 
is large enough to warrant its adoption. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to “9? eee Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S 


Prizes 


Value $10.00. 
Value $5.00. 


First Prize: 
Second Prize: 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer or 
manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in books. 
If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have a solid 
silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name. ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plute 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 


to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of PHoro-Era. 


Awards — General 
Closed Feb. 28, 1915 


First Prize: Alfred W. Cutting. 

Second Prize: W. T. Starr. 

Third Prize: Mrs. C. B. Fletcher. 

Honorable Mention: James Allan, Floyd Nash Ackley, 
Samuel H. Avery, Beatrice B. Bell, Miss M. H. Bickle, 
Henry H. Blank, H. L. Bradley, R. A. Buchanan, Fannie T. 
Cassidy, Herbert Wheaton Congdon, H. R. Decker, James 
N. Doolittle, John Paul Edwards, S$. H. Gottscho, R. H. 
Frazier, M. Frey, Will G. Helwig, Suisai Itow, A. B. 
Klugh, Mrs. Wilma B. McDevitt, Alexander Murray, 
Charles H. Partington, Richard Pertuch, Edwin A. 
Roberts, Eda Bowers-Robinson, H. F. Robinson, F. ( 
Schmelz, Harold H. Seudder, F. Rudolph Seavey, 
K. Skimojima, F. R. Smalley, Dr. F. F. Sornberger, S. A. 
Stallwagen, Belle M. Whitson, Alice Willis, William 
Wilson. 

Special commendation is due the following workers for 
meritorious prints: Lester C. Anderson, Frank Blum, 
F. E. Bronson, Roy A. Breymeier, A. G. Campbell, Mrs. 
Antoinette A. Cornish, Arthur B. Cushing, Charles M. 
De Bevoise, Maude Lee Eldridge, Alice F. Foster, Alton 
Franklin, Wm. R.. Geary, F. E. Gustafson, A. B. Hargett, 
Harold L. Harvey, Charles A. Hughes, M. de Leon Imus, 
Leon Jeanne, Hubert E. Johnson, Franklin I. Jordan, 
C. E. Kelsey, W. T. Kempin, T. W. Kilmer, Dwight D. 
Kine, W. W. Klenke, Alice H. Knight, August G. 
Koehler, Warren R. Laity, E. D. Leppert, A. B. Mears, 
Alfred J. Meyer, Clara J. Monroe, Robert P. Nute, W. P. 
Potter, Mrs. Matilda J. Purdon, John H. Seamans, Carl 
Sieweke, Dr. A. J. Treichler, Florence M. Uhl, R. A 
Worstall. 


Subjects for Competition 
Closes April 30. 


“Interiors with Figures.” 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Landscapes with Figures — Photo-Era 
Competition 


Closes June 30, 1915 


LaAnpscaPE is about the first type of subject which the 
camerist attempts to depict ; landscape with figures, in its 
highest sense, about the last. This is because the inher- 
ent difficulties of the latter are at least partly realized. 
True, the camerist photographs his friends in landscape- 
settings, but these are figure-compositions — portraits or 
genres, more often the former; for it is characteristic of 
the work of most beginners that his models are conscious 
of the camera, whereas such consciousness in a genre is 
objectionable. 

As in the case of interiors with figures, it is sometimes 
rather difficult to draw the dividing-line. However, the 
distinction must depend upon whether the figure or fig- 
ures, human or animal, dominate the picture, the land- 
seape furnishing an appropriate background ; or whether 
this touch of life be incidental to the landscape, and serv- 
ing to emphasize the sentiment to be expressed by the 
picture. Thus, in a landscape with figures the figures 
must be subordinate to the landscape, else the picture 
becomes a figure-composition, a genre or an outdoor-por- 
trait ; also spontaneity demands that the figures show no 
consciousness of the presence of the camera —they must 
remain strictly accessories. 

All this is explained interestingly and in detail, with 
illustrations from the works of famous painters and lead- 
ing photographers, by Sadakichi Hartmann in ** Landscape 
and Figure-Composition,” a book which every camerist 
ought to add to his library. By special arrangement copies 
may be obtained of PHoro-Era at $1.50, reduced from 
$3.00. 

As to the boundary-line between landscape and figure- 
composition, Mr. Hartmann writes : 

‘Size is the best regulator. Corot in most instances 
introduced figures merely as color-dots, very small in size 
and yet so clearly defined 
that they lend poetry to his 
paintings. 

“There is a certain fun- 
damental law of relative 
proportion in regard to this 
that every craftsman should 
know. Draw in your ob- 
long or upright two diag- 
onal lines from corner to 
corner. This will give you 
the center of the picture. 
Divide one-half of one of 
the diagonal lines into three 
equal parts; the length of 
one of these parts is the 
maximum length for any 
figure in that particular 
picture.” 

The foregoing para- 
graphs illustrate the prac- 
tical character of the text. 
There are twelve chapters 
covering the entire range 
of the subject as follows : 
Introduction ; Geometrical 
Forms of Composition ; The 
Point of Interest; Line- 
Combinations; A Method 
of Spotting; The Placing 
of Figures ; Different Prin- 
ciples of Representation ; 


Background-Arrange- sPRINGTIME IN THE ARBORETUM 


ments ; Foreground, Middle-Distance and Distance ; One- 
Figure Composition ; Two-Figure Composition ; Composi- 
tion of Three or More Figures. It is a book of beauty 
and practical application for every camerist. 

Pure landscape can arouse an abstract emotion, but be- 
cause life in human or animal form appeals directly to the 
mind, it is a good vehicle of accentuation. Indeed, some 
suggestion of humanity is usually necessary to the fullest 
arousing of the emotions. 

“The sentiments which may be aroused by a landscape- 
photograph,” writes Paul Lewis Anderson in “ Pictorial 
Landscape-Photography,” “are numerous — joy, horror, 
sadness, calm, peace and others, whereas the introduction 
of figures or of some suggestion of life increases the num- 
ber of emotions that may be expressed, adding fear. 
despair, sympathy, love and others ; and at the same time 
facilitating the expression of those that can be conveyed 
by pure landscape ; for if a figure expresses by its atti- 
tude any emotion, the influence upon the spectator may 
be considerable.” 

The introduction of appropriate figures frequently 
raises a record-photograph, a mere transcript of some 
landscape, for instance, to the realm of art, for it is one 
of the ways to create in the beholder the feeling or emo- 
tion of the camerist when the scene itself was before him. 
Children at play, in the springtime of life, seem to accen- 
tuate the joyous feeling of spring sunshine and foliage, 
and to create anew our inborn love of little folks; the 
bent figure of a man or woman plodding along a rutty 
roadway with garments whipped by the wind of a stormy 
autumn evening equally well expresses the sadness of ad- 
vancing age, and it also arouses our sympathy ; cattle, the 
plowman, the artist at his easel, and even the photo- 
grapher under his focusing-cloth, when seen as incidental 
to a pastoral setting, emphasize its message of calm and 
peace. 

These suggest but a few of many examples, easily 
quoted, which show the importance of an intimate and 
appropriate relation between the landscape and the figures 
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A SOU’EAST STORM ON THE MAINE COAST 


W. T. STARR 


SECOND PRIZE — GENERAL 


included ; the chance passer-by will not always do, for 
the figure must harmonize with the landscape itself, the 
season of the year, the hour of the day, the existing 
weather-conditions, the idea to be expressed, and the tech- 
nical treatment of the photographic medium. 

This esthetic side of the work is so well treated in 
Mr. Anderson’s book that another quotation seems to be 
desirable ; in fact, a complete reading is recommended. 
The book is published by PHoro-Era, at $1.50. Its 
first part is devoted exclusively to the esthetic side, the 
second part to composition, and the third part to the 
technique of pictorial work as practised by one of our 
master artist-photographers. 

But to return to the quotation; Mr. Anderson writes : 

“The emotions which can be aroused by a landscape 
may be divided into two broad classes — the lively and the 
quiet. Of the former the chief is that of joy, whether 
rejoicing at some definite thing, such as light or warmth, 
or the simple joy of living. In the latter class we find 
calm, sadness, wonder and reverence as the principal ones. 

“Joy is usually associated in our minds with two 
factors —light and expansiveness. We see the latter 
quality in the motions of a person who is happy, the 
chest being thrown forward, the head raised and the 
arms spread abroad, and a general air of buoyancy pre- 
vailing, in contradistinction to the contracted motions of 
one who is suffering, either mentally or physically, the 
latter state resulting in depression of the body, tenseness 
of the muscles, and lowering of the head, in sharp contrast to 
the manifestations of happiness. These facts suggest at 
once that joy is to be expressed in rounded forms, the 
swelling of hills, trees in full foliage. and cumulous clouds, 
whereas sadness is best indicated by lines of drooping, 


angular character, preferably converging towards the 
center of the picture. The mention of full-foliaged 
trees and cumulous clouds suggests that pictures expres- 
sive of joy usually are to be made in the spring or summer, 
whereas those which convey an emotion of sadness most 
often are to be found in the autumn or winter. Light is 
associated in our minds with happiness, darkness being a 
concomitant of sadness; whence it follows that a high- 
keyed picture filled with the feeling of sunlight will be 
more likely to be given an impression of joy than a low- 
keyed, gloomy one.” 

With appropriate materials at hand, composition be- 
comes all important ; but make certain that the materials 
are appropriate. The landscape must bear inspection for 
itself alone; it must have its unmistakable principal 


-object and a message worth while for the beholder, irre- 


spective of any figures that may be introduced subse- 
quently. This principal object, of course, must be located 
at or near one of the four strong points of the picture- 
area, found at the intersection of four lines dividing the 
picture into vertical and horizontal thirds. As there is 
always danger that interest will center in the figures, 
they must usually be subordinated in position. Unless 
very dark or far distant, therefore, the other line-inter- 
sections are best avoided and the figures placed at the 
center of one of the nine rectangles, preferably opposite 
the principal object and serving as a foil for it. 

Of course, there are exceptions to this general rule, 
such as the principal object and figure in conjunction, as 
a tired laborer resting in the shade of a great tree on a 
summer day, or a sunset or other cloud-effect, sufficiently 
striking to dominate the scene, with distant figures at or 
near one of the strong positions. Pui M. Rivey. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Combined Developers for Many Purposes 
III — Ortol-Hydro 


Many “ols” have been brought out since ortol first 
appeared on the market. It is not extensively advertised 
at present, so that the younger generation does not know 
it as well as it deserves, but most of the leading supply- 
stores keep it in stock. It was among the first of the 
newer developers to find favor with the adherents of 
pyro, chiefly because of its similar action, warm-black 
silver image, absence of yellow staining and consequent 
wider range of usefulness. This range embraces plates, 
films, papers, lantern-slides and, indeed, every sort of de- 
velopment, including tank-work ; it is, in fact, a universal 
developer suitable for use alone, but, like many other 
agents, well suited to use with hydroquinone. 

Ortol is a coarse, grayish-white, crystalline powder, 
very soluble in water, and in its dry state, when guarded 
from light, it keeps unchanging. It is a moderately rapid 
developer free from fog, and sufficiently sensitive to 
bromide as a restrainer to render it easily variable within 
about the same limits as pyro. In solution, when kept in 
full, closed bottles, it does not deteriorate for a long time, 
and the used developer, kept in a similar manner, may be 
employed repeatedly until it becomes brown. 

For gaslight paper the following formula is a favorite, 
to be used at a temperature of 70 degrees : 


Warm water (soft or distilled) 115 gallons 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 16 ounces 
Hydroquinone 112 ounces 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ......... ... 12 ounces 


Potassium bromide 45 grains 


With this as with other developers the amount of bro- 
mide greatly affects the tone of the print. Just enough 
to keep the whites clear gives to the blacks a bluish 
tinge ; more bromide will gradually change the blacks 
from blue-black to pure black, and upon the addition of 
still more bromide to greenish- or brownish-black. Thus, 
for blue-black tones and platinum-effects avoid over- 
exposure and use a minimum quantity of bromide ; reduce 
the amount of water if desirable. For olive and brownish 
tones, add more bromide and lengthen the exposure. 

For plates, films, lantern-slides and bromide papers 
dilute one part of this developer with two parts water 
and use at a temperature of 65 degrees. The factor is 7. 
It is a vigorous developer, because both are hard-work- 
ing agents. For that reason, ortol without hydroquinone 
is preferred by many for negative-work. The following 
is a standard formula : 


A 
Potassium metabisulphite 70 grains 


B 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous........... .. 1% ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ................ 134 ounces 
Potassium bromide ............................. 10-20 grains 


For use, take equal parts of A and B, or for increased 
softness and slower development, take one part of each 
and add one part of water. 

For thirty-minute tank-development of roll-films or 
plates, or forty-minute development of film-packs, at a 
temperature of 65 degrees, the following is advised : 


Potassium metabisulphite 12 grains 


... 18 grains 
78 grains 


Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous 


Blue-Black and Brown Tones on Bromide 
Papers 
First determine the normal exposure of the paper 
used, in the usual way. Use preferably an actinometer, 


and note carefully the time. Wet the paper for about 
thirty seconds in clean, cold water. Next develop in: 


Sodium sulphite ..................... ..... 1 ounce 
10 grains 


Put the sodium sulphite in the water first; let it dis- 
solve completely by shaking the bottle frequently. It 
is a better plan to have the water warm. Then let it 
cool, then add the bromide, shake well and filter through 
two thicknessesof muslin. Pour intoa narrow-mouthed 
bottle and label it ‘‘Sulphite-Solution.” At the time of 
use take one ounce of this solution and add to it four 
grains of dry amidol. The amidol powder dissolves 
slowly, and care should be taken to see that it is com- 
pletely dissolved before it is applied to the paper. This 
amount of solution will develop about a dozen quarter- 
plate prints. For easy manipulation, some water may 
be added to the solution. The fingers must be scrupu- 
lously clean, and the dishes free from any trace of hypo. 

The image will appear in a short time. Do not over- 
develop. After the development is complete, wash in 
three or four changes of water, and drop into the fixing- 
bath without touching it. It is better to put the latter 
a couple of yards away from the developing-dish. Then 
proceed to develop the next print in the same way. The 
proportion of bromide in the solution should be correct, 
as a slightly larger quantity tends to impart a greenish 
tinge to the picture, while a lesser amount may produce 
engraver’s black without the pleasing blue in it. 

When the next print is ready for the fixing-bath treat 
it in the same way, but do not allow more than four 
prints to accumulate in it, as there is a chance of the 
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THIRD PRIZE 
GENERAL 


THE DEBUTANTE 


lowest one getting yellowish. Take them away in fours 
and throw into a bucket full of clean water. Then, 
after an hour, wash in one or two changes and dry. 
Slightly harden the prints in a dilute solution of alum 
if there is any tendency to softness of the film. The 
tone obtained retains its brilliancy and purity for an 
indefinite period. 

The brown tone obtained by the following method is 
really an excellent one, and is a very pleasing novelty. 
While giving the pure whites of the bromide paper, it 
gives the delicate tones in graded browns, the effect of 
which shall at once appeal to the senses. 

First ascertain the normal exposure in the usual way. 
Then give six times the normal exposure to each print. 
Use a chronometer, if possible, in giving the exposures. 
Wet the paper thoroughly in clean water for about a 
minute. Use the following developer : 


Acetone sulphite ...................... 
Sodium 


45 grains 
200 grains 
.170 grains 
. 10 ounces 


MRs. C. B. FLETCHER 


Dissolve in the order given above. The carbonate 
should be in bright crystals, or substitute 85 grains of 
anhydrous sodium carbonate. No bromide is to be used. 
Do not attempt to develop more than half a dozen prints 
in each bath. At the time of use take one ounce of the 
solution for each six quarter-plate prints. In this case 
also wash the prints in four changes of water before 
transferring to the fixing-bath. The fixing-bath is im- 
proved by adding about one-thirtieth grain of potassium 
bichromate. 

If it is desired to get a pure brown, which is also a 
very pleasing tone, give only normal exposure and de- 
velop in the following, which keeps well as a stock- 
solution ready for use when wanted : 


Increase of exposure and increase of sulphite give 
greater warmth of tone. — The Journal of the Photo- 
graphic Society of India. 
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HONORABLE-MENTION PRINTS 


Left to right: * Betty,” Mrs. Wilma B. McDevitt; * Two Fair Ones of Urk,” Eda Bowers-Robinson ; “ Tiana 
Beach,” Floyd Nash Ackley; * The Sunset and the Sea-Gull.”” K. Shimojima; “ Behind the Clouds the Sun Still 
Shines,” S. A. Stellwagen ; “ Departing Day,” A. B. Klugh; * In the Meadow,” Will G. Helwi 
Richard Pertuch ; ** Wayside-Blossoms,” John Paul Edwards ; * Sheep.” William J. Wilson. 


x; “In the Country,” 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-Era 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners ; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize : Value, $5.00 ; Second Prize : Value, $2.50 ; 
Third Prize: Value, $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is “General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to ail mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
Jraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition,and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-ErA, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8x 10 or mounts larger than 12x 15, 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed Feb. 28, 1915 


First Prize: Maude Lee Eldridge. 

Second Prize: Gerald Martin. 

Third Prize: H. F. Porter. 

Honorable Mention: James Allan, C. H. Judson, War- 
ren R. Laity, William F. Lindstaedt, L. W. Lynch, Leslie 
W. Lyon, Howard J. Patton, Harlow L. Rockwell, Edgar 
Rutter, John H. Seamans, L. N. Searles, A. C. Sheldon, 
James Slater, A. C. Smith, G. S. Tagaya, A. J. Voorhees, 
Elliott Hughes Wendell, A. J. Wieland. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: B. Booth, Herman Gabriel, Paul 
N. Hartford, Louis R. Murray, Ford E. Samuel. 


THE execution of a work of art depends on the educa- 
tion which the artist has received and on the natural 
qualities which he possesses. — C. Bayet. 


PORTRAIT M. FREY 
HONORABLE MENTION GENERAL 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


The aim of the association is 


Bird-Photography 


THE photographing of wild birds is perhaps a trifle am- 
bitious for the beginner, and yet if one has an unlimited 
supply of patience, a love for birds, and some slight knowl- 
edge of them and their habits, much may be accomplished. 

Probably the easiest way is to establish a * lunch- 
counter ” and invite one’s feathered friends to frequent it. 
This should be a rather small narrow tray so that the 
visitors will surely be in focus when perched upon any 
part of it, and if possible it should be placed in natural 
surroundings so that it will be less obvious and artificial. 
Pieces of suet, breadcrumbs and seeds, particularly sun- 
flower seeds, prove popular items on the menu and draw 
custom. 

If the apparatus to be used is a hand-camera, it will be 
well to lengthen the focus and so increase the size of the 
image by using a portrait-attachment. With this and the 
focus set at 6 feet, the distance of the lens from the tray 
should be 32 inches. As this is altogether too near to 
think of approaching oneself, the best way is to arrange 
some cover for the camera that can remain in position con- 
stantly that the birds may become entirely familiar with 
it. This may take the form of a box fixed against a tree 
or put upon a pole. It should be very rigid and made 
preferably of weathered boards or covered by a branch or 
two. It should have a hole in the front through which 
the lens can look and some means of fastening the camera 
securely in place. The method of releasing the shutter 
must be determined by the individual circumstances. If 
a place of shelter and observation is near, a bulb with 
long rubber-tube is practical ; but if the distance is greater, 
a cord fastened to the shutter-release and passed through 
a screw-eye beneath, so as to give a straight downward 
pull, can be carried to the required distance, and if camera 
and box are perfectly rigid will work very nicely. 

Although this is perhaps the easiest way, it is also quite 
probably the least satisfactory. Only a few varieties of 
birds can be relied upon for frequenting these town-res- 
taurants, and they are not at their best if lured into 
strange surroundings. 

The real excitement and joy of photographing wild 
birds comes in going into the open for them. The nest- 
ing-time is the best for procuring pictures, and if one can 
locate a nest either on the ground or in low bushes, he has 
an interesting time before him. Great care must be 
taken not to alarm the birds and cause them to desert the 
nest. Birds vary so greatly in their susceptibility to 
changes that each one must be studied individually. 
Great patience is the one fundamental necessity in this 
work, almost as essential as the camera itself. 

If the nest is so sheltered by branches that the light 
does not reach it well, these may be drawn to one side 
and tied. They should not be cut, as the young birds 
would suffer from exposure to the sun and rain. If the 
birds seem very wild, leave them for a day or so to be- 
come accustomed to these changes, then go again, and if 


there is no natural shelter of bushes where the camera 
may be placed, stick up some branches or small trees 
where they will cover your position. It may be necessary 
to waste another day before the birds will seem at home 
after this encroachment on their domain ; but after a little 
one may take one’s place, with camera on tripod and 
ready for use. The birds may be startled away, but get 
your focus on the nest, have your plate in position and 
shutter set ready for instant use, and when the mother 
returns get your exposure. 

After the young are hatched there is added interest in 
watching their development. At first they are all mouth, 
and indeed that seems a large proportion of their anatomy 
for some time. They may seem to be asleep in an indis- 
tinguishable little ball, but when all is in readiness, a 
slight touch on the branch will bring all the little heads 
up with enormous mouths open to be fed. 

If one has sufficient patience, he may even obtain pic- 
tures of the mother-bird feeding her young, and even, if 
luck is with one, pater-familias himself may be caught 
bringing home supplies to the hungry brood. 

When the fledglings get a little larger and have grown 
their pretty coats of down, they are far more attractive ; 
and if they can be caught on the rim of the nest, or on 
the branch beside it, they are most attractive. 

Some birds are quite easily tamed and Professor Job 
tells wonderful stories of wild birds induced to perch on 
his hands and to allow him to stroke them on the nest, 
but not every one has such mesmeric powers. 

Of course better lighting can be had if the nest, branch 
and all is removed to more open and less complicated 
surroundings, but the results to the birds are very apt to 
be fatal. 

If it is possible, a piece of light gray or white cheese- 
cloth may be introduced as a background at a little dis- 
tance from the nest, and a reflector of white muslin will 
also be a help if the birds do not object too much. How- 
ever it is attempted, one must expect many failures in 
this work, but the successes will abundantly recompense 
one for the long vigils and wasted plates. 


Sunrise- and Sunset-Effects 


UNQUESTIONABLY the charm of sunrise- and sunset- 
effects is due to the wide range of beautiful colors, 
sometimes indescribably gorgeous and at other times most 
delicate and subdued. <A correctly exposed and properly 
developed screen-plate transparency of such an effect 
is a delightful possession; every color-worker aspires 
to add a few transparencies of such studies to his collec- 
tion. The difficulties of securing such effects are con- 
siderable. The light, although visually brilliant, is more 
or less non-actinic, and an exposure that is ample for the 
sky itself is far from sufficient for the rest of the subject. 
The discrepancy is not so great in the case of a seascape 
as in the case, say, of a wooded landscape, or where there 
are dark foreground-objects. Hence nearly all the most 
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successful results are those showing the sun setting over 
water, sea, river or marsh. In conversation with my friend, 
Mr. Ellis Kelsey, of Eastbourne, who is recognized as one 
of our most skilled sky-workers, I learned his method of 
procedure, and since he is not opposed to the publication 
of his methods, I embody them in this article, in the hope 
that they may prove of service to other color-workers. A 
day and time should be chosen when clouds are traveling 
between the horizon and the camera, and when the sun 
is a few degrees above the horizon — these conditions are 
to obviate as far as possible blur from movement of the 
clouds and to secure a good working-light. The moment 
of exposure should be when the best cloud-formation 
coincides with the sun being hidden behind clouds ; 
otherwise a flare-spot would result. An actinometer is of 
little use at sunset on account of the loss of time in a 
rapidly diminishing light. The duration of exposure must 
be calculated by allowing for the sun’s altitude. For 
preference choose a point of view presenting a level 
horizon and with water in the foreground — this evens up 
the exposure for sky and foreground. A strong foreground 
introduces, in addition to prolonged exposure, on account 


MAUDE LEE ELDRIDGE 


of having to use a small lens aperture, say, F/8 in place 
of F/4, another disadvantage — it deprives the foreground 
of that subdued luminosity which plays a prominent part 
in the charm of such effects. The only way of securing 
this foreground-luminosity is to shield the top part of the 
lens with a card covered with black velvet while exposing 
for the foreground, such card being moved slightly up and 
down to produce a vignetted effect. An open foreground 
enables the full aperture of the lens to be used. The ex- 
posure may be from 4 to 8 seconds for the sky, and from 
5 to 20 times the sky-exposure for the foreground — the 
length of time depends entirely on the character of the 
foreground. As in other classes of color-work, under- 
exposure produces strong color-contrasts in the sky and 
a dense bluish-black foreground. The fullest exposure 
should be given. A developer capable of producing an 
abundance of middle-tones is necessary — Rodinal of a 
strength of 1 in 20 to 30 is quite satisfactory. — Arthur E. 
Morton, F.R.P.S., in The British Journal of Photography. 


Success belongs oftenest to mediocrity.— Alfred Stevens. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-ERa, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


I. C. 8S. — Mr. B. Morrison has treated the subject of 
gum-prints very practically and intelligently in PHoro- 
Era for September, 1911. The August, 1911, number 
contains a superb reproduction of one of his best achieve- 
ments. For this reason the copies have been in great de- 
mand and out of print. You might be able to consult 
these issues in your Public Library. 

B. C. A. — As regards trimming prints, I am afraid 
that you are a little unreasonable, for the simple reason 
that the professional printer has no conception of your 
aim in making this particular subject. In many cases 
pictures have been ruined by injudicious trimming. In an 
uphill-effect, it is quite necessary to retain all of the pho- 
tograph, otherwise the effect is entirely lost. The same 
is true of a picture with the downhill-effect, in which case 
you need as much space as is possible at the top. Unless 
you indicate beforehand, in pencil, how much you wish to 
have trimmed off, you cannot possibly blame the printer 
for not trimming it. I think that the latter should be 
commended for net cutting off any part of the print, un- 
less he has definite instructions to do so. Your picture is 
satisfactory as it stands. Trimmed, it would lose, unless 
the ground on which the building stands and the 
surrounding territory are absolutely level. 

A. T. E.— The term “ paper-negative” is 
accurately descriptive. It is usually an enlarge- 
ment on bromide paper, made from a contact- 
transparency and rendered translucent for printing 
by means of a suitable preparation. It provides a 
cheap, easy and unbreakable means of printing 
enlargements of small negatives by contact, and is 
particularly desirable for platinum, carbon, kalli- 
type and other similar sun-printing papers, al- 
though equally applicable to gaslight papers. As 
the texture of the paper-negative will print 
through to a certain extent, this method of print- 
ing is suitable only for final prints on rough paper 
and of large size which will not be examined 
closely. 

Fix the negative-print in an acid-alum bath, 
wash thoroughly and immerse for five minutes 
in water 15 ounces, glycerine 2 ounces. This 
prevents the paper from curling or becoming 
brittle and cracking. Remove the surplus mois- 
ture and hang up to dry. Pinholes and retouch- 
ing may now be attended to and considerable 
working-up may be effected with a soft pencil or 
charcoal, if that is desirable, to obliterate objec- 
tionable features or alter values. 

When all modifications have been made the 
negative is made translucent by rubbing on the 
paper side with a swab, a mixture of castor oil 8 
ounces, ether 2 ounces. After saturating the paper 
thoroughly and evaporating the surplus somewhat, 
place the negative between lintless blotting-paper, 
apply a hot flatiron, and move it gently to and fro 
until all the surplus solution has been absorbed. 
The operation may be repeated if enough trans- 
parency has not been obtained. The negative is 
then ready to print, like an ordinary film, in con- 
tact with a clear glass. 


CLOUDY EVENING 


E. D. J.—Lettering on tombstones should not be 
attempted on a cloudy day. To get the best results, this 
work should be done on days when the sun is shining 
brightly and obliquely across the surface of the stone 
which bears the lettering. 

H. N. D. — As to judging the negative, a correctly 
exposed and developed negative might be described as 
having ample detail with transparent shadows and splen- 
did gradation; a correctly exposed and underdeveloped 
negative as full of detail but lacking in density ; a cor- 
rectly exposed and overdeveloped negative as full of detail 
but too contrasty with dense high lights; an underex- 
posed and correctly developed negative as lacking in 
shadow-detail ; an underexposed and underdeveloped neg- 
ative as still more lacking in detail and also lacking in 
density ; an underexposed and overdeveloped negative as 
lacking in shadow-detail, but too dense in the highlights ; 
an overexposed and correctly developed negative as full 
of detail but foggy and flat; an overexposed and under- 
developed negative as full of detail but foggy and thin ; 
an overexposed and overdeveloped negative as full of 
detail but very dense and foggy. 


H. 8. — The best tank-formula for glycin, particu- 
larly for short exposures, is the following : 
Hot water (200 degrees) ounces 
Sodium carbonate, anhydrous ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous .... ounce 


Dissolve in the order stated. For 10-minute develop- 
ment, use 5 ounces of stock-solution to 30 ounces water. 
For 25-minute development, use 2 ounces of stock-solution 
to 32 ounces water. Temperature 65 degrees. 


GERALD MARTIN 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 
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Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoto-ErRa, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 


P. C.— Both of your subjects are exceedingly attrac- 
tive and well framed. Of the two, * Peak’s Island” is 
preferable, because of its human interest, simplicity of 
subject, well-spaced composition, correct values and pleas- 
ing color. Slight defects in the carbon-tissue are, of 
course, to be seen at the left. The other print is of much 
interest, but seems to lose too much through the rough 
support which would be more appropriate to a large print. 
The tree-masses at the left are too dark and without 
detail, either in themselves or the shore below. 

W. F. L. — Your choice of a soft-working paper for 
“In a January Drizzle *’ was certainly a wise one, as it 
brings out to the full the dismal foggy effect of rain. A 
matt paper is also better than a smooth, but, of course, 
the surface depends chiefly upon the size, rough being 
appropriate for a bromide enlargement. 

J. P.C.— Your enlarged prints are very interesting 
and, although you have not mentioned it, convey the im- 
pression of having had skies printed into them. The 
dark line along the horizon of * A Winter Sunrise ” and 


A COUNTRY-ROAD 
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“The Passing of Winter” seems to prove it. These 
skies are too deeply printed and of too forceful character. 
When printing in clouds from a second negative it is safer 
to be content with inconspicuous effects unless the tech- 
nical work can be virtually perfection. 

* Christmas-Morning ” is a far better effort, and if 
double-printed searcely shows it. All of the composi- 
tions are good and the subjects interesting. 

J.N. W.—* Dick” is a good portrait of a cat, well 
posed and lighted. Double the exposure would have 
lightened up the shadows with benefit; otherwise the 
technical side of the work could hardly be better. Trim- 
ming the print so that the vertical lines of the background 
woull be plumb would improve the effect. 

S. H. G.—* In the Pennsylvania Station ” is a decided 
success, well composed architecturally and happy in its 
arrangement of figures. A semi-matte paper having a 
smooth, dull surface, perhaps even a velours surface, 
would better suggest the character of the stone-work. 

~The Longshoreman,” we believe, fails through lack 
of definition, it being desirable to show something of the 
character of the man as seen in his face. 

M. H. B.— Your portraits convey the impression of 
being splendid likenesses, although the lighting is rather 
strong. Probably the negatives are a trifle too vigorous. 
Collars, white clothing and magazines must usually be 
toned down in the negative or print to ensure harmonious 
results. 

* The Little Coquette ” would be excellent but for the 
distorted, spotty background. It is in just such work as 
this that the soft-focus lens yields better results. Also, 
when the light is good; there is an old trick, which you 
doubtless know, to focus an anastigmat on a point slightly 
beyond the figure and depend upon diaphragming 
down somewhat to bring the figure into a sharp 
focus. This dodge improves the definition in 
several planes. 

M. de L: I. —“ Going Home” is well com- 
posed and contains material for an excellent sub- 
ject, but underexposure and overdevelopment have 
thwarted your purpose. Had the exposure been 
for the shadows with development for the high- 
lights, the result would have been a splendid 
effect of sunshine with transparent shadows full 
of detail. 

J.H.S. — Asa pictorial effect, your photograph 
of a rose-garden is a failure. There should be 
detail in the rose-bushes ; also the persons in the 
background play no part in the picture, particu- 
larly when they are looking at the camera. In 
such a picture it is desirable to remove or avoid 
ugly stakes at the corners of the beds; also to 
have the sharpest focus in the foreground rather 
than in the background or middle-distance. 

H. H. B.—A white background never seems 
appropriate for an Indian's head, and “ Ready 
for his Prey ” suffers greatly for this reason; it 
lacks spontaneity. 

On the other hand, the window-portrait has a 
background of altogether too decided a character, 
the leaded glass attracts attention from the figure, 
and the whole thing does not ring true because 
the girl feigns to look through glass which it is 
obviously impossible to look through. Also the 
lighting is too concentrated and the negative too 
strongly developed. 

* Study ” we do not care for at all. The print 
is much lighter at the bottom than at the top, 
and the halation about the figure is of a decided 
character. Also the camera was placed much too 


H. F. PORTER — jow, making the figure seem much larger and 


decidedly taller than it probably is. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 


Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 


the tables on the opposite page. 


*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- 
clined to be yellow or red. 


MONTH AND WEATHER 


tLatitude 60° N. multiply by 3; 
55° x 2; 520 x 2; 30° x 84. 
fLatitude 60° N. multiply by 2; 
55° x 2; 52° x 1h ; 30° x 84. 
{Latitude 60° N. multiply by 144; 

55° x 1; 52° x 1; 30° x Ib. 
§Latitude 60° N. multiply by 14; 
55° x 1; 52° x 1; 30° x 


‘A 
= 


| 


Bright Sun | 


Very Dull | 
Bright Sun 


Light 
Dull 


Hazy Sun 
Diffused 


HOUR 


11 a.m. to 1 P.M. |_I 


te 


10-11 1-2 px. 


* 
* 


* 
_ 
* 


9-10 a.m. and 2-3 p.m. | 
8-9 a.m. and 3-4 p.m. 1 
7-8 a.m. and 4—5 p.m. 
6-7 A.M. and 5-7 p.m. 


5-6 A.M. and 6-7 p.m. 


Mar., APR., May, JUNE, 
Ave., Seer. § JULY § 
iasialeilals |Asial > 
16| 8 | 4| 2 160'25 6 | 3 | 4 
12,6 | 8 5 | 2 603015 8| 4 
Lia; 
2 40,2010) 5 | 2 150\25/12| 6 | 3 
g 
;2 | 4 420,)10) 5 | 3] 8 
| PERI 212121 8 


The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In ease the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 


number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 
(listant landscapes; studies of rather 


heavy clouds; sunset- and sunrise- 
studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 
ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes per- 


sons, animals and moving objects at least 
thirty feet away from the camera. 

4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
ground ; buildings or trees occupying 
most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 
red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects ; groups outdoors in the shade. 

8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; 
very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired, 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. 'Wood- 

48 interiors not open to the sky. 
Average indoor-portraits in a 
well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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As all the figures in the table oppo- 


For Perpetual Reference 


For other stops multiply by the 


number in the third column 


U.S.1 F/4 x 1/4 
vU.s.2 F/5.6 1/2 
See! U.S. 24 F/.3 | X5/8 
222 
| vU.s.3 F/7 x 3/4 
| vu.s.s x2 
| U.S. 16 F/16 x4 

| U.S. 32 F/22 x8 
| | 
| U.S.64 F/32 | x 16 


Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 
dark in the subject ; third, speed of plate or film ; fourth, 
the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.m., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In the 
table look for “ Hour,” and under the column headed 
** Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
calculate time of exposure multiply the average time given 
for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column of 
the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm chosen. 
The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 1/16 X 4 = 1/4. 
Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 

For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 
class. 1/16 X 1/2 = 1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 
1/32 second. 


Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class- Numbers. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 

Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 

Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 

Class 1, P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 


Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 


Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and 
Marion P. 8. 
Premo Film-Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 


Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 


Stanley Regular 
Vulean Film 


Wellington Anti-Screen 


Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 


Wellington Iso. Speedy 


Class 11/4, P. E. 
Cramer Bammer X 
Cramer Isonon 
Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho. 


Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 


Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 
Seed L. Ortho. 
Seed Non-Halation 


Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 


Standard Extra 
Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. S84, Wy. 160, Wa. 


Cramer Anchor 


90, Wy. 180, Wa. 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78,Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 
Ilford Chromatic 
Ilford Empress 


Blue Label 


Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


[Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 

Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

Class 8, P.E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 
Cramer Slow Iso. 
Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 
Ilford Ordinary 
Seed Process 

Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


AccorpinG to the current front-cover decoration, re- 
peated on page 225, the full-throated song-bird, even 
the boy at the bat, has been obliged to yield his place as 
the traditional harbinger of spring in favor of the budding 
camerist. Let the ebullient spring-poet take notice of 
the change and suit his sonnet to the new herald of the 
vernal season. In the present instance the lyric artist 
may draw inspiration in plenty from the paternal feeling 
which sanctioned the temporary risk of a costly equip- 
ment ; or he may speculate as to whether the results will 
resemble “ pictures like father used to make,” or ponder 
on the likely waste of dryplates at a time when prices of 
imported glass are soaring. In any event, the poet will 
not need to invoke the aid of his muse for lack of mate- 
rial. The theme is a happy one, and the treatment shows 
clarity and force. Data: subject —John Gordon, age 
314, with his daddy’s 6.5 x 9 em. ** Baby Mentor ” ; spring 
of 1914, fair sunlight; Ica Minimal, 9 x 12 em. (544 x 
41% inches); ITB Tessar 5.4-inch focus; stop, F/6.3; 
159 second; Wellington Anti-Screen; ‘ Gordon ” pyro, 
tank ; 414 x 8 enlargement from part of 314 x 414 plate 
on P. M. C. Bromide No. 2; hydro-duratol. 

On the conversion of John W. Gillies, I expressed my 
approval in the previous issue. Nevertheless, 1 am glad 
to note the sane application of the pictorial lens, which in 
the hands of a sound technician like Mr. Gillies will give 
a good account of itself. The view through one of the 
twin-sets of three columns, at the base of the towering 
Municipal Building, of New York City, is strikingly im- 
pressive. The technical part of the work, too, is note- 
worthy. There is not the slightest discrepancy in any 
of the architectural lines. Data: Colonnade, February, 
1915; 12 m.; 8 x 10 Century View; 8!4-inch Dagor ; 
stop, F/6.8; 14 second; Wellington Anti-Sereen ; pyro ; 
8 x 10 kallitype print. 

Were the landscape (page 214) to hang on the wall and 
adjacent to the “ Colonnade,” it would form an admirable 
foil. As nature’s architecture, it has graceful, yielding 
lines, placid masses of light and shadow, and the element 
of idyllic suggestion. Its contemplation, of course, in- 
vokes different emotions — not those that are caused by 
the stern reflection of gigantic masses reared by human 
skill and brawn. Data : landscape; August, 1913; 10 
AM.; 4x5 Graphic; 9-inch Verito; stop, F/5.6; 15 
second ; Wellington Anti-Screen; pyro; enlarged print 
on Kallitype. 

As a friend and admirer of the famous nature-photo- 
grapher, William Norrie, of Fraserburgh, Scotland, Will- 
iam Findlay pays a well-merited tribute to the artistry 
that produced “ Fraserburgh Sands,” page 221. Our own 
profound admiration of Mr. Norrie’s beauty of pictorial 
interpretation has been expressed so frequently in these 
pages that it requires no repetition here. No data. 

The illustrations to the article by William Ludlum, Jr., 
pages 224-225, are by the author, and suit the purpose ad- 
mirably, although they suggest but little the scope and 
superiority of his marked technical ability. Data for both 
subjects: February, 1915; about 10 a.m.; hazy light ; 
5x 7Premo; 8'4-inch R.R. lens; stop, F/16; 15 second ; 
Orthonon ; pyro; 5x7 prints on Noko Soft Glossy ; Dur- 
atol 


Philip Conklin, the winner of the first prize in the Ansco 
Company’s famous “ Loveliest Women’ competition, 
which closed several months ago, has cultivated his sense 
of the beautiful to such an extent that he seems to have 


no disposition to seek in unobtrusive material the seriously 
beautiful —the kind of lasting permanence, because of 
depth of character. He takes the easiest way to obtain 
an attractive result, whether the object be a pretty land- 
scape, flower or maiden. He does not appear to have the 
temperament, the incentive or the patience to look be- 
neath the surface. And is not this the way of most men 
and women who covert a thing that wins their admiration 
at first glance ? The beautiful flower, the tempting peach, 
the glorious autumn-foliage, the gorgeous sunset — all 
are created for our enjoyment. And yet, in the eyes of 
most men, none of them rivals the spell exerted by a 
beautiful woman. So, for the moment, thought Mr. 
Conklin; and so thought the jury. What further need 
of an argument? See page 226. Data: Verito lens; 
11 x 14 print on Professional Buff Cyko. 

The decorative floral design (page 227) is by Mrs. Fan- 
nie T. Cassidy, the winner of the first prize in the PHoro- 
Era “ Growing Flowers ” competition, and which picture, 
reproduced in the August, 1914, issue, provoked expres- 
sions of admiration from a number of our readers. Her 
flower-studies please on account of their artistic arrange- 
ment and the netteté of technique. Data: September. 
11.30 a.m.; 5 x 7 Auto Graflex ; Goerz Dagor; 84-inch 
focus ; smallest stop; sun outside ; Seed L. Ortho; 5 x 7 
P. M. C. Bromide print. 

William Noetzel, like many of his fellow (professional) 
portraitists, finds much diversion in occasional outings 
with his field-camera. From a well-filled portfolio of 
outdoor-prints he sent us an attractive view of the old 
Massachusetts fishing-town, Gloucester. The original 
print is beautiful in tone, which can only be suggested in 
the reproduction. Had the view-point been a few feet 
higher, the pictorial arrangement would have been hap- 
pier in that the schooner would be separated from the 
background, and not merge with it. This is the only im- 
provement I can suggest in connection with this admi- 
rable achievement. Data: August, 6 P.M. ; partly cloudy, 
after rain; 8 x 10 Korona camera; “ Smith ” Soft-Focus 
Semi-Achromat; 16-inch focus; 14 second; Standard 
Orthonon ; pyro; 8 x 10 E. B. B. Smooth Platinum. 

The unpretentious landscape, dominated by a cozy- 
looking bungalow, is by a pictorialist who has not been 
active of late years. His endeavor in the realm of land- 
scape has always been marked by beauty and simplicity 
of composition and fidelity of color-values. Data: Aug. 
20, 1905, 6 p.m.; not bright; B. & L. 9-inch R. R. ; stop 
F/8; 8 seconds; 1 second for sky; Cramer Iso; pyro; 
Angelo Platinum print. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


A GLANCE at the list of awards (see page 239) will 
suffice to show that the last competition, ‘“‘ General,” was 
unusually productive. This particular contest, in which 
prints of all classes of subjects were eligible, proved a 
welcome opportunity to an uncommonly large number of 
workers. Many a participant had produced during the past 
twelve-month some particularly successful picture, which 
did not appear to fit any of the PHoro-Era competitions 
during that period, or was produced after the opportunity 
to enter it had passed. For these and other possible rea- 
sons the variety of the subjects entered was remarkably 
large and the quality quite superior. 

No doubt, all will join in complimenting Mr. Cutting on 
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the exceedingly clever composition, ** The Village Choir,” 
page 258. In arrangement and lighting, costuming and 
expression, this well-ordered group merits high praise. 
To manage a single sitter, or even « group of three, is one 
thing ; to arrange and control a party of fourteen, is quite 
another, particularly when the technical difficulties have 
been increased. The conditions in which Mr. Cutting 
worked and consummated this very original group will 
prove of practical value to those who are eager to attempt 
a similar line of work. Data: occasion of the centenary 
of the erection of the First Parish Church, Wayland, 
Mass., Feb. 25, 1915; 12.30 p.m.; cloudy; interior 
of church ; light from two large side-windows; 8 x 10 
Century camera; Voigtliinder & Sohn Euryscope, series 
IV, No. 2; 10-inch focus; stop F/16; 3 seconds; Stan- 
ley ; hydrochinone, 7 x 10 Willis & Clements Platinotype 
K. K. smooth. 

A fitting associate in this set of prize-pictures is Mr. 
Starr’s marine, page 241. The sense of action, the tonal 
values, the pictorial proportions and the general character 
of the theme have been expressed with remarkable suc- 
cess. The moment of seizing the breaking wave was 
most propitious ; indeed, everything favorable to a large 
and impressive interpretation of a thrilling motive leaped 
into one concerted effort. And, although innumerable 
surf-views of a similar character have been taken with the 
camera, Mr. Starr's picture has a particularly noble and 
independent design. The workmanship deserves all 
praise. Data: Camera, Popular Pressman; stop, F/5.6; 
time, 40 second; W. & W. K2 Ray-Filter; Standard 
Orthonon ; 6 x 9 enlargement on Cyko. 

Mrs. C. B. Fletcher has essayed landscape, flowers 
and genre and with varying success. In all her work 
there are evidences of the cultivated mind, the close stu- 
dent and an intelligent appreciation of pictorial beauty. 
These qualities mark her portrait, page 243, in an emi- 
nent degree. There is an avoidance of convention in the 
pose of the sitter and the disposition of the lines. The 
result is decidedly pleasing. Much artistic judgment is 
shown in the management of the light, so that nothing 
detracts from the face where the interest should center. 
The treatment throughout shows artistic feeling. Data : 
June, 3 p.mM.; dull; Century 5x7; Centar; 84-inch 
focus; stop, F/8; 6 seconds; Defender Ortho; pyro; 
6% x 91 Cyko enlargement. 

Mr. Frey displays praiseworthy skill in managing the 
light and accessories so that the expressive face of his 
model may not be troubled by any distracting details. 
The portrait is executed in a low tone. There is not a 
harsh note in evidence despite opportunities to create 
many. Page 245. Data: February, 1915; 2.30 p.m.; 
light, north; 8 x 10 Century camera; Dallmeyer lens ; 
stop, F/8; 2 seconds; Hammer plate; pyro; cabinet- 
size E. S. Plat. 

Despite the reduction of a number of honorable-men- 
tion prints to form a group, page 244, each picture is 
effective and preserves its individual character. Regard- 
ing the two animal-subjects, “In the Meadow ” is note- 
worthy on account of its artistic composition. It equals 
the best skill of a professional animal-painter, who, if 
chivalrous, would surely compliment Mr. Helwig on his un- 
usually happy arrangement of the cows. Sheep are gener- 
ally less manageable, and, although its production seems 
to have called forth some effort, Mr. Wilson's picture falls 
short, for the sheep are headed in the wrong direction — 
they are about to walk out of the picture. Yet how 
felicitously the picture lends itself as a part of this group! 
The criticism just made does not apply to ‘“ Wayside- 
Blossoms,” because here the direction of the figures — 
from left to right —is compensated by adequate free 
space, in accordance with a well-known rule of composi- 
tion. 


In contemplating “ Behind the Clouds,” one can easily 
imagine the overwhelming magnificence of the scene 
when Mr. Stellwagen photographed it. Although the 
cloud-burst is the dominating pictorial factor here, one 
cannot resist the temptation to suggest a separate and 
complete picture without it — formed by covering, let us 
say, one inch of the sky. 

Data: “ Betty,” made in Capital Camera Club’s studio, 
Washington, D. C.; April, 11.30 a.m.; very dull light ; 
8 x 10 studio-camera ; 14-inch Voigtliinder & Sohn por- 
trait-lens ; stop, F/6.3; 3 seconds; 5 x 7 Seed, G. E., 30; 
Eastman tank-powders ; 612 x 81 enlargement from part 
of 5 x 7 negative on Linen Enlarging Cyko. 

“Two Fair Ones,” July, 1914; 2 p.m.; hazy; Vest- 
Pocket Kodak 3-inch Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/16; 145 sec- 
ond ; Eastman film; M. Q.; print, Cyko Linen finish. 

* Tiana Beach,” August, 1913; bright; about 2 p.m. ; 
Eastman N. C. film; Eastman powders in tank; 1A 
Kodak ; R. R. lens; 4-times color-screen ; stop, U. 8S. 4; 
145 second ; enlargement on Cyko. 

* Behind the Clouds the Sun Still Shines ”; taken at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ; September, 1914; 11 A.m.; sun 
near edge of cloud ; 414¢-inch Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tes- 
sar on postcard-size Premo ; film-pack, speed film ; hydro- 
metol ; stop, F/16; 40 second; no ray filter, 642 x 91% 
enlargement with B. & L. Ic Tessar, stopped to F/16 in 
home-made, fixed-focus, enlarging-box, outdoors, in bright 
sun, with four-minute exposure on Platinum finish Normal 
Cyko, developed with Ansco M. Q. 

* Departing Day ”; June, 8 p.m.; Korona R. R. lens ; 
5-inch foeus; stop, U. S. 64; 10 seconds; 8-times ray- 
screen ; 314 x 414 plate Imperial Non-Filter; pyro; En- 
larging-Cyko print. 

“In the Meadow”; July, 11 a.m; Planatic lens; 
stop, F/16; Century camera; 1 second ; Seed 26x ; pyro ; 
Artura rough print 444 x 5%4. 

*In the Country ”; Sept. 20, 1914; bright; 6-inch 
focus; Voigtliinder & Sohn Collinear; stop, F/8; 4x 5 
Cramer Inst. Iso.; pyro; enlarged on Artura Carbon 
Black, 514 x 7, with 10-inch Verito lens. 

** Wayside-Blossoms ” ; Aug. 18, 1914; cloudy, bright 
light ; 7-inch Verito soft-focus lens; stop, F/4; 105 
second ; focal-plane shutter; Wellington Anti-Screen ; 
Rodinal ; 7 x 9 enlargement on Wellington white chamois 
bromide. 

“Sheep ”; August, 1914; 9 a.m.; drizzling, misty 
rain; 4 x 5 old Premo; Stanley; pyro; 7 x 9 Roch. 
Photo-Works Velours Black Semi-Matte; Amidol; en- 
largement from small portion of 4 x 5 plate. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


To obtain a pleasingly arranged scene of children at 
play and one in which there shall be no evidence of prepa- 
ration, is a difficult task. The Editor remembers, with 
not a little trepidation, the many, many times when he 
has tried to discover at least one single redeeming artistic 
feature in a print depicting a scene that made the fond 
parent’s heart leap for joy; and then the sad letter of 
explanation — declination. This does not include the 
papers on the photography of children sent him by well- 
meaning workers, who had had a small degree of success in 
this branch of photographic practice. In most instances 
the paper itself was passable; but the accompanying 
prints —they were simply impossible! Bless their dear 
hearts! The mother was pleased beyond expression at, 
to her, a simply adorable picture, and, carried away by 
the enthusiasm of the moment, the camerist was similarly 
affected. All at once he sees visions of great pecuniary 
reward from —a photographic publisher. The semi-pro- 
fessional, having made a number of parents undoubtedly 

(Continued on page 258) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


A Stringless Package 


Ar the request of a number of new subscribers we 
give herewith the method of doing up a flat package 
without the aid of string or an adhesive of any kind, 
which was described in PHoro-ERa five years ago. 

The object, which must be flat and not exceed one- 
fourth of an inch in thickness, say, a photograph or a 
magazine, is enclosed in a sheet of strong wrapping-paper. 
The ends which project over the contents, say, from one 
to two inches, are folded or tucked in as follows: while 
the package is held firmly between the body and the edge 
of the counter or table, one side of the end uppermost is 
evenly tucked inside. The dotted lines of diagram No. 1 
indicate its position inside the package. 


ra 


NO. 1. NO. 2. 

The other projecting end is folded over towards the 
body and the edge sharply creased. It is then tueked in- 
side and thus brought flat and close to its fellow. The 
thumb and forefinger are then passed firmly along the 
outside edge to ensure close contact of both edges. 
The package is now reversed and the other end treated in 
exactly the same way. The dotted lines of diagram No. 2 
indicate the appearance of the package with the position 
of the ends as they are tucked out of sight. The package 
is now virtually open at both ends and permits inspection 
by the post-office officials, in case it is sent by mail. 


A Photographic Trap 


THE trap-camera which has been used with success in 
photographing birds and wild animals has also proved its 
usefulness in connection with the human species. That 
snapshots may be made of unsuspecting offenders, such as 
thieves, burglars and incendiaries, caught in the very act. 
has been demonstrated repeatedly. In certain parts of 
Europe the game-laws are very strict, and offenders, 
when caught, are dealt with very severely. Poachers. 
however, are sometimes very cuming and generally suc- 
ceed in evading the vigilant game-wardens. 

A certain estate in England not long ago was suffering 
severely at the hands of an artful poacher, and all attempts 
to apprehend him proved futile. The son of the owner, 
Lord , an experienced camerist, reading one day how 
successfully the trap-camera was being used to photograph 
wild animals, constructed such a device and set it wp near 


the spot where,a few minutes before, a hare had been snared 
and strangled, evidently the work of the crafty poacher. 
The young camerist at once proceeded to fasten a strong, 
black thread to a shrub, close to the dead quarry, and 
to tie the other end to the shutter of the camera, which 
was concealed carefully in a near-by bush, everything so 
arranged that, in bending over to pick up his prize, the 
poacher would jar the string and release the shutter with- 
out suspecting the trick. The camerist went back to the 
castle, and was so pleased with his brilliant idea, that he 
imparted it to a visiting friend, also an amateur camerist. 
Towards evening the two repaired to the scene of their 
experiment, found the quarry gone and the shutter re- 
leased. Great was their joy. Replacing the slide in the 
plateholder and folding up the outfit, the two friends 
returned home in triumph. In vain did the butler re- 
mind his master that dinner was about to be served. The 
darkroom was of more consequence. A few minutes, 
and the plate was developed. The exposure had been 
perfect, lighting, definition and color-values, a superb 
picture of — the well-patched seat of a pair of breeches! 


A Question of Accent 


AN invitation to purchase a certain time-saving device 
did not appeal to me one morning, although I told the 
affable salesman to call again some other time. I met 
him, an hour afterwards, in a music-store, which is man- 
aged by a native German, patriotic but very deaf. 

* This style is the limit of perfection. We call it ‘ The 
Imperator,’ ” explained the solicitor, pronouncing the word 
with a strong accent on the first syllable. 

* Indicator, did you say ? queried the manager. 

* No, Imperator,” corrected the agent. 

Oh, Ink-eraser,”’ credulously quoth the deaf man. 

“No, no; Imp, Irap, Imperator!” vigorously insisted 
the salesman. 

yes; Ineubator,” came the acquiescent reply. 

Without losing his patience, the solicitor wrote the 
troublesome word on a slip of paper and placed it before 
the interested one. 

“Why, of course; Imperah’tor!” triumphantly ex- 
claimed the German, throwing the accent on the penult. 


A Needless Cause of Failure 


Ir is a common occurrence for a careless camera-user 
occasionally to receive from his photo-finisher a batch of 
films containing a certain proportion of failures. Some of 
these are ordinary blanks, due to non-exposure or to 
extreme underexposure. Others represent either totally 
darkened films or superimposed images (more or less 
blurred), indicating double or triple exposure. I recall a 
case where the photo-finisher was unable to explain the 
cause of these failures to his customer and came to me for 
advice ; but I was unable to solve the apparent mystery. 
I finally requested the camerist himself to demonstrate 
exactly how he manipulated his equipment — a folding- 
camera fitted with an automatic shutter. I then discov- 
ered that, using the shutter on * T,” he pressed the bulb 
several times after having made the exposure intended, 
to make certain that the shutter was closed. Result — 
several successive exposures, or, when the shutter was not 
closed, abnormal overexposure. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions are 
solicited for publication 


The Dealers’ Exposition and Convention 


THERE is no question that the long-heralded Interna- 
tional Exposition of Photographic Arts and Industries, held 
in the Grand Central Palace, New York City, March 27 
to April 3, was an event of unusual significance. Just as 
the war has interfered with adequate representation at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, so here the great European 
industries were not in evidence officially ; but in most 
cases the American agencies made admirable display. 

The most important camera and optical firms of Ger- 
many and England were thus represented, and the energy 
manifested by expert demonstrators made one forget the 
present calamitous war, or that the supply to meet con- 
tinued demands would be likely to cease. Everywhere 
motion-picture machines, for production and projection, 
were being demonstrated, and already the security of 
the photograph, as a fixture feature in the home, is seri- 
ously threatened by the increasing popularity of the 
kinematograph (motion-picture projection-machine) of 
which there are a number of reliable makes on the market. 

The visual attractiveness of the show, as a whole, was 
the hall, the spacious and architecturally beautiful inte- 
rior of the Grand Central Palace, with its 22,000 square 
feet of floor-space and the systematically arranged en- 
closure for each individual exhibit. The large space ex- 
tending across the rear of the hall was occupied by the 
Ansco Company, the decorative design, with many novel 
features, such as huge illuminated imitations of Ansco 
folding cameras, being the work of Mr. Rockwood of the 
Ansco Company. 


Exhibits and Displays 


Allison & Hadaway, New York. Dealers, importers, 
manufacturers and manufacturers’ agents. Marion Rec- 
ord, high-speed plate ; the cream of English folding and 
reflecting-cameras — Pocket Carbine, Baby Sibyl, Dainty 
Soho and Popular Pressman ; also their own Special Re- 
flex ; the wonderful A. & H. Twin-Are Lamp, a sensation 
of the Exposition — simple, compact, 10,000 candle- 
power, rich actinic light and low current-consumption and 
equally valuable for still and motion-picture work ; full 
line of selected motion-picture apparatus of English, 
German and French makes. Panchromatic flashpowder 
and screens and numerous other choice specialties. 

American Photo-Chemical Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Display of Photograin dryplate transparencies. 

Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. Complete line 
of Ansco folding cameras, including Vest-Pocket and 
Buster Brown styles ; Professional New York Studio-Out- 
fits ; entire collection of prize-winning prints in “ Love- 
liest Women ” Competition, printed on Enlarging-Cyko 
(39 prizes awarded, 11 yet to be selected) ; new Ansco 
Film-Pack, with only one tab in sight to be pulled ; Pro- 
fessional and Amateur Printing-Machines, electric light ; 
illuminated frames showing Ansco film. The entire dis- 
play was designed and carried out by the company’s Mr. 
W. A. Rockwood. Two daily demonstrations of Cyko 


Enlarging-Paper in large booth adjoining the Herbert & 
Huesgen enclosure. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.. Rochester, Ba- 
lopticons in various sizes and adjustments for theaters, 
Combined Balopticons in several 


halls and the home. 


models, for both opaque projection and lantern-slides, 
for large halls or the home. Model C for lantern-slides 
only. Lenses — Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessars, series Ie 
F/3.5 and F/4.5 and series IIb, Protar series VIla 
F/6.5; Convertible Protar; Medium Wide Angle; Ex- 
treme Wide Angle; telephoto-attachments ; ray-filters ; 
prism-binoculars in different powers and sizes; B. & L. 
microscopes ; lens-shutters of different styles. Fine dis- 
play of B. & L. lens-quality pictures. 

Berlin Aniline Works, New York City. Agfa prod- 
ucts — standard photo-chemicals, developers, reducers and 
intensifiers ; Blitzlicht flashlamp, flashpowder, ete. The 
European war has not stopped supplies. The Berlin fac- 
tory can furnish goods in any desired quantity. 

Farron S. Betts, New York City. Complete line of 
photo-albums, in various styles, for the professional and 
the amateur. 

George W. Brady, Chicago. 
gon X-Ray plates. 

Burke & James, Inc., Chicago. Mfrs., dealers and 
mfrs’. agents. Standard photo-goods. Folding Ingento 
cameras, improved models; full line of Ingento special- 
ties, including the unrivaled Enlarging-Camera, Nitrogen 
Portrait-Lamp and the Rapid Printer; Voigtliinder fa- 
mous Alpine and Bergheil Tourist equipments ; Voigtliin- 
der lenses — Portrait-Heliar, Collinear (in two series), 
Dynar (medium-priced, but high-grade); Porro Prism- 
Binoculars; B. & J. Rexo paper in three grades; 
B. & J. new Atlas Film, special brand made by the East- 
man Kodak Co. ; standard models of motion-picture pro- 
jectors for the home ; Trimming-Boards ; Ingento Tablets 
and other photo-chemical specialties. 

E. S. Caywood, Philadelphia, Automatic Flashlamp, 
a standard device of high efficiency. 

Central Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis. Excelled in beauty 
and harmonious arrangement of prints and negatives any 
previous display made by this enterprising firm. Mr. Floyd 
M. Whipple, as usual, was present as the trusty custodian 
of his firm’s interests. 

A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Photo-mounts. 
Beautiful designs of Bromide Art-Mounts for enlarged 
prints for amateurs, double and triple mountings adapted 
to all regular-sized prints. 

Columbia Portrait & Photo-Enameling Co., Inc., New 
York City. Display of enlarged prints, plain and col- 
ored, for the trade. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, N. J. Electric 
Lamps for all photo-processes. Direct-current and alter- 
nating-current outfits adapted to the studio. Also enlarg- 
ing and direct-printing equipments, including the Portable 
Home-Portrait Outfit. 

Defender Photo-Supply Company, Rochester. Argo 
paper, Vulcan Dryplates and films, chemical preparations ; 
Dealers’ Display-Box ; Watson Rotary Print-Dryer (prints 
are laid on outside of 30-inch hollow cylinder, heated 
electrically) ; dries prints uniformly and flat in a few min- 
utes; Interval Timer, an automatic clock for use in de- 
veloping ; new Defender Film-Clip, and other important 
novelties. 

Ernemann Photo-Kino Works (recently reorganized), 
New York City. Removed to 163 West 48th Street. 
Cameras, the well-known Heag: series; the Bob Stereo ; 
Kinematograph (motion-picture) cameras — model A, 


Sole distributor of Para- 
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$135; model B, $300, and model C, $65, these prices 
being increased by five per cent on account of the war. Also 
the Ernemann Kinematograph Printing-Machine. Im- 
peratrix,” the most advanced apparatus for printing posi- 
tive film for projection, price $500. 

Expo Camera Co., New York City. Specialty, Expo 
Police-Camera for detective work and similar uses. 

Dr. Arnold Genthe, New York City. Mural display of 
photo-mechanical reproductions, of Autochromes made by 
him, for use in leading American periodicals. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co., New York City. 
Lenses, cameras and binoculars. New Dogmar  high- 
speed and convertible anastigmat F/4.5. Celor F/4.5, 
Dogmar F/6.3, Dagor F/6.8, Syntor F/6.8, Portrait- 
Hypar F/3.5 and F/4.5, and lenses in cells for color- and 
process-work. Vest-Pocket Tenax, Stereo Tenax and 
other models, also Stereo and Tropical Ango cameras ; 
shutters, prisms, color-filters, binoculars in five styles, gun- 
telescope and other optical accessories. New revised lens 
price-list, 7.e., ten-percent increase on their regular retail- 
prices. Fine display of photographs showing Goerz 
lens-quality. 

Goldberg Display-Fixtures, New York City. Large 
hinged display-frames for pictures, mounts, etc. 

Gundlach Manhattan Optical Co., Rochester. N. Y. 
Korona cameras (including Pixie Roll-Film. Korona and 
Criterion view-cameras, and panoramic and banquet- 
cameras) ; Turner-Reich Anastigmats in several series ; 
Pancratie Telephoto-lens, low-priced, but excellent ; Gund- 
lach Microscope, model E. H.; Prism-Binoculars ; the 
popular Home-Portrait outfits, light, compact and effi- 
cient, including the well-known Korona Folding Studio- 
Stand, in sizes 5 x 7, 642 x 81% and 8 x 10, and costing, 
complete, from $38 to $109, according to size and to 
choice of lens. They appeal, particularly, to the semi- 
professional portrait-photographer. 

Ralph Harris & Co., Boston and New York. Sole 
American agents for Euryplan Lenses, F/3.5, F/4.5, 
F/6.8; Wellington plates, Anti-Secreen, Lantern-Slide, 
ete.; Wellington Bromide papers, all grades; Johnson's 
Sealoids (compressed tablets for every class of photo- 
practice) ; Negafake, for reducing highlights; large dis- 
plays of Wellington Bromoil and Bromide prints, and 
Wellington X-Ray plates (display of radiographs made by 
Dr. A. W. George, of Boston). 

Herbert & Huesgen Co., New York. Mfrs., importers 
and mfrs’. agents. Paget Process of color-photography, 
exemplified by beautiful display of color-plates and lantern- 
slides ; Hyde Exposure-meter ; Artatone paper, now made 
for enlarging-purposes, as shown by print-exhibit ; models 
of the principal motion-picture apparatus, cameras and pro- 
jectors, including the Spencer Delineascope (a high-class 
machine for projecting opaque objects and lantern-slides, 
and installed in several New York hospitals) ; the Powers 
Cameragraph Projector; Paget Self-Toning Paper. 
Beautiful display of Paget color-transparencies, 24 views 
of Forest Hills Gardens, Long Island, showing the practi- 
cal application of the process as a sales-proposition for 
real-estate agencies. 

Hess-Ives Corporation, Philadelphia. | Color-photo- 
graphy — direct process of reproduction on paper. Re- 
sult produced by three plates requiring one print for each 
negative, which prints are superimposed. Outfit consists 
of camera, plates, dyes, etc. Interesting demonstrations 
afternoon and evening. 

Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y.  High-class photo- 
graphic (inter-lens) shutters —the Marvel. Ioco. Acme. 
General and Universal; and lenses — Ilex Anastigmat 
F/6.3, Rapid Convertible, F/8, wide-angle. F/16. Work- 
manship and efficiency guaranteed. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. Imp. Flashgun, 
pronounced even by competitors the best device of its kind 


on the market; highest degree of efficiency, safety and 
compactness. Sensational novelty— instantaneous focusing- 
finder, demonstrated with working models, a 314 x 
and a5 x 7 camera, by the inventor, A. W. Straight. 
Patents pending. 

International Photo-Sales Corporation, New York City. 
Ipsco cameras, plates and papers — famous Iea (German- 
made) cameras, the firm’s great specialty. Full line, 
including the much-desired Icarette C. Despite the war, 
large shipment received recently. Popularity attested 
by large display of prints by well-known pictorialists. 
Demonstrations of the Kinograph motion-picture camera. 

Kiograph Paper Co., New York City. Photographic 
Specialties. 

J. L. Lewis, New York City. Photographic materials. 
Sole agent for Seltona Papers and Barnet Plates, motion- 
picture outfits, Victor Stereopticons and Mentor Folding 
Reflex Cameras. 

M.S. Lovell, Oswego, N. Y. The Mezzo-Printer, for 
making soft prints from harsh, unretouched negatives — 
Mezzographs. 

Japanese Water-Color Co., Rochester. Transparent 
watercolors for coloring or tinting photographic prints. 
Inexpensive, durable and simple to use. 

John Lewisohn, New York City. New patent method 
of coloring photographs. 

Menger & Ring, New York City. Mfrs. of picture- 
frames, wood-moldings and gold. 

Metropolitan Section of the Professional Photographers’ 
Society of New York. Attractive enclosure with artistic 
pictorial display by prominent members, including a force- 
ful portrait by Pirie MacDonald; large head by B. J. 
Falk ; profile of lady by E. L. Mix; portrait by Dudley 
Hoyt, in his best vein; superb landscape by Wurts 
Brothers, and an attractive genre by Hallen. 

Meyer Camera & Instrument Co., New York City. 
Line of Polygon Cameras with Rietzschel Double Anas- 
tigmat ; Plaubel’s Photo-Meter, $6.50; Benke Portable 
Darkroom and other practical novelties. 

Motion-Picture Apparatus Co., Inc., New York City. 
Motion-picture machines of standard types, for taking 
and projecting. The Moy Professional outfit ; Pathé Pro- 
fessional, model No. 1 and No. 2; Prestwich Kine Kam- 
era, models 4 and 5; Ernemann Professional, model B ; 
the Precision tripod with panoramic top. 

George Murphy, Inc., New York City, American agents 
for Autotype Carbon-Tissue, in every desirable shade ; 
illustrated by superb display of prints; exhibit of oil- 
prints made with No. 76 Double Transfer; Ross Lenses, 
the best-known series — Telecentric, Homocentric,““X pres” 
and Combinable. The F/5.5 Ross Combinable, with one 
exception, the fastest convertible anastigmat on the 
market ; convincing print-display of Ross lens-quality ; 
Wynne Hunter Exposure-Meter ; Royal Foreground Ray- 
Screen (graduated) and other important specialties. 

William Nesbit, Springfield, N. J. Nesbit High-Speed 
Photographs made by flashlight. Large Illuminated dis- 
play of large colored transparencies. 

Newark Photo-Supply Co., Newark, N. J. Condor 
Daylight Paper ; Thornton-Pickard Special Ruby Reflex 
Camera; Pocket Speed-Shutter, for Nos. 3 and 3A 
Kodaks, new Soldak Enlarging-Camera. 

New York Camera Exchange, New York City. Cam- 
eras, lenses and photo-supplies. wholesale and retail. 

New York Edison Co., Photographic Bureau, New 
York City. Application of electricity to photography, as 
shown by an illustrated booklet. 

New York Institute of Photography, New York City, 
Emile Brunel, director. Exhibition of work done by 
students. Conveniently arranged studios and work- 
rooms at institute, 1269 Broadway, personally inspected 
and approved by the publisher of PHoro-Era. 
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Northern Photo-Supply Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Photo- 
graphic materials. Specialty, the Perfection Developing- 
Tank System. 

David S. Osborn, New York City. Photo-expert in 


forged or questionable documents, signatures, ete. Mural 
display of photographs as proofs of expert ability. 

Parex Mfg. Co., New York City. Photo-chemical 
preparations for the trade. 

Pathéscope Company of America, New York. Pathé- 
scope motion-picture projection-machine for home-use. 
Continuous demonstrations. Synchronous phonograph 
musical accompaniment with dance-films. 

Photographers’ Association of America, headquarters. 
In charge of John I. Hoffman, secretary. 

Photographers’ Association of New England, headquar- 
ters. In charge of President John P. Haley. Enclosure 
tastefully arranged and embellished with portraits by 
Mr. Haley and Vice-President Orrin Champlain. The ex- 
hibit included a number of excellent red-chalk drawings 
from portrait-negatives by Duane Haley, President 
Haley’s son. 

Photographie Press, separate enclosures with special 
attendants, fitted up and personally conducted by the 
proprietors, American Photography and Popular Photo- 
graphy; The Photographic Journal of America; The 
Camera and The Bulletin of Photography; The Photo- 
graphic Times (proprietor was represented) ; The Photo- 
Miniature; Abel’s Photographic Weekly and The Amateur 
Photographer’s Weekly, and The Photographic News. 

Presto Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Infallible Tinting- 
Mask. Special amateur sizes. 

Prosch Mfg. Co., New York City. Flashlight-apparatus 
and flashpowder. New style of magnesium blow-lamps ; 
studio-flashbag operated by its own dry-battery. 

Roover Brothers, Brooklyn, N. Y. Embossing of let- 
tering on stationery and cards for everybody. 

Seneca Camera Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Full line 
of Seneca cameras for roll-film, plates and film-packs. 
Also full line of tripod view-cameras and Seneca anas- 
tigmat lenses. Other Seneca specialties, including hand- 
some light wood canes given to friends and prospective 
purchasers with the firm’s compliments — on condition 
that they be carried in the hall by the owners. It was 
an effective and popular advertising-scheme. 

Simplex Photo-Products Co., Morris Park, Long Island, 
N. Y. Multiflex Enlarging-Lamp, in several sizes ; Sim- 
plex Multi-Exposure Camera; Baby Simplex Projector ; 
Alamo Motion-Picture Camera, and other Simplex special- 
ties. 

Sterling Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
for professionals’ use. 

Karl Struss, New York City. The Struss Pictorial 
Lens, designed to meet the needs of the pictorial photo- 
grapher. Can be fitted to almost any camera having 
sufficient bellows-extension, the single-lens type being 
made in five, and the doublet in six focal lengths. The 
lens-quality exemplified by a large pictorial display. 
Beautifully illustrated catalog, 25 cents. 

John Wanamaker, New York. Fashion and commer- 
cial photo-section, using motion-picture apparatus and 
appliances. Conducted by W. Russell Lewis. 

Arthur A. Waterman & Co., New York City. Foun- 
tain pens ; novelty in self-fillers. 

Clarence H. White School of Modern Photography. 
Brooklyn and New York City. Summer course, July 5 to 
August 14, at Seguinland, Me. Endorsed by prominent 
professional and amateur workers. Address Clarence H. 
White, 230 East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 

H. C. White Co., North Bennington, Vt. Radion 


Developing-tanks 


Enlargers for professional and amateur; Radioptican 
opaque projectors for home-use; Radion Stereopticon 
(new). 


Chas. G. Willoughby, New York City. “Square Deal” 
photographic supplies; reliable second-hand material a 


specialty. Equipments and lenses of all American and 
European manufacture. Motion-picture apparatus of 
best makes. Photo-bargains in abundance. 


Wollensak Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Complete 
line of the well-known Wollensak lenses and shutters. 
Special feature for amateurs, F/8 anastigmat lens-cells 
for 31%4 x 544, in plush-lined case, for $10. 


MANUFACTURERS NOT REPRESENTED 


For one reason or another, a number of prominent 
manufacturers were conspicuous by their absence, viz. : 
Eastman Kodak Company, Cramer Dry-Plate Co., Ham- 
mer Dry-Plate Co., G. Gennert, Sprague-Hathaway Co., 
Charles L. Mitchell, Schering & Glatz, Conley Camera 
Co., J. H. Smith & Sons Co., Lumiére-Jougla Co., Willis & 
Clements, Rochester Photo-Works, Pinkham & Smith 
Co., Spencer Lens Co., Photo-Products Co., American 
Paper Goods Co., Eduard Blum, Carl Ernst & Co., Fiber- 
loid Co., Ernst Osser & Co., Haloid Co., Neweomb-Mack- 
lin Co., Quaker City Card Co., Watson Mfg. Co., Southern 
Photo-Materials Co., Rough & Caldwell, C. B. Robinson 
& Son, Taylor-Hobson Co., W. J. Lafbury Co., Housh 
Co., Robert D. Gray, Victor Animatograph Co., W. O. 
Wood Mfg. Co., R. S. Peck & Co., Bridges Mfg. Co., 
Seavey Co. 


OFFICIAL PRINT-EXHIBIT 


Along the south wall was arranged a competitive pic- 
ture-exhibit, the entrants being professional and amateur 
workers from various parts of the country, indiscrimi- 
nately, yet containing a number of prominent portraitists 
and pictorialists. The standard was not particularly 
high, although a number of prizes (gold and silver 
plaques) were offered. According to the printed catalog, 
about 700 prints were hung. The following prizes were 
awarded : 


I, PROFEssIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Gold plaque, R. C. Nelson, Hastings, Neb.; silver 
plaque, Carl Klincheck, Philadelphia; bronze plaque, 
Dudley Hoyt, Gerhard Sisters, R. M.Williams, Evansville, 
Ind. ; J. H. Field, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Crass I, AMATEUR PHoTroGRAPHY 


Gold plaque, L. S. Kirkland, New York; silver 
plaque, T. W. Kilmer, New York ; bronze plaques, Sparks 
Freeman, A. E. Schaaf, Poughkeepsie, R. B. Whitman, 
Flushing, L. I., E. 8. Jaffray, Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
Alexander Murray, Roslindale, Mass., Dr. A. R. Benedict, 
Montclair, N. J., Edith H. Tracy, New York City, W. T. 
Knox, New York City. 


Crass II, Commercitat PHoroGRAPHY 


Gold plaque, for press-photography, G. Cook, of the 
Morning Telegraph. 


Crass IV, Screntiric PHoroGRAPHY 


Gold plaque, for spectrum analysis, Oscar G. Mason, 
New York City; silver plaque, Hobart V. Roberts, 
Utica, N. Y., bronze plaque, G. O. Shields, New York 
City. 

There were given, in addition, eighteen diplomas dis- 
tributed among the four classes. The jury consisted of 
the members of the photographic press. 
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THE CONVENTION 

The attendance was comparatively meager, owing to 
counter-attractions and the absence of not a few members 
living at a great distance. Nevertheless, the questions 
brought up for discussion were disposed of, including the 
election of officers for 1915-1916. The next place of 
meeting will be Cleveland, in response to an invitation 
from the Cleveland dealers. 


THE NEW BOARD 

President, H. M. Fowler (Fowler & Slater), Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

First vice-pres’t, Wm. F. Pinkham (Pinkham & Smith 
Co.), Boston, Mass. 

Second vice-pres’t, F. E. Gatchel (W. D. Gatchel & 
Sons), Louisville, Ky. 

Treasurer, Geo. L. Kohne, Toledo, Ohio. 

Secretary, C. C. Chilcote, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Copyright-Dangers 


Apropos of the prospective law-suit between the 
official photographer of a young women’s college and a 
prominent New York photographic syndicate, owing to an 
alleged abuse of a copyrighted photograph, which is re- 
ported to have resulted in injuring the feelings of the 
young ladies whose portraits appeared in the photograph, 
we believe that photographers should exercise the ut- 
most care with regard to photographs which they desire 
to copyright. The defense that has been set up in sev- 
eral cases of this character is, that the infringing party 
availed itself of a print which did not bear the legal 
copyright notice. 

However properly the photograph may be copyrighted, 
it avails nothing unless the owner sees to it that each 
print bears the legal copyright notice, which may be in 
the regular form, or, to save space, in the emblematic 
form — the letter ¢ within a small circle. If the photo- 
grapher neglect this precaution, he creates an opportunity 
of which any unscrupulous party may avail himself. 


A Newspaper Beauty-Contest 


EmvULATING the example of the Ansco Company, The 
Boston Traveler is running a beauty-contest of its own, 
but each of the five successful competitors — the sitter, 
not the photographer — will be awarded a free trans- 
continental tour de luxe to the two Pacific Coast exposi- 
tions, including the principal scenic beauties in the West 
and all expenses paid, starting from Boston and return. 

Without commenting on the actual merit of the results 
obtained — as the verdict will be based upon photographs 
received from professional photographers all over New 
England — we are glad for one thing, i.e., the pleasing 
and effective publicity which accrues to the photographer 
of each picture published in The Traveler; he is given 
full credit in each case. 


The Temple of Childhood 


Boru of the professional photographic weeklies vie 
with each other in recent issues in publishing obituary 
notices of the International Child-Life Exhibit Company, 
a corporation which was adjudicated a bankrupt by the 
United States District Court of Northern California on 
January 13,1915. As this firm has ceased to do busi- 
ness, those parents who, in good faith, paid for photo- 
graphs of their children to be exhibited in the much- 
talked-of Palace of Childhood, at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, may look in vain for these portraits when 
they visit California this summer. One of the weeklies 
mentioned expresses the opinion that legal action would 
probably result in the duped public and deluded photo- 
graphers recovering damages for misrepresentation. 


Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 253) 


very happy with his extremely mediocre pictures of * the 
first baby,” grasps the pen with feverish haste to tell the 
world how the thing is done. Then follows the disillu- 
sionment, which leaves three unhappy mortals in its path 
—the camerist, the parent and the Editor. How dif- 
ferent when a really capable worker comes along! His 
efforts find speedy recognition and, as a consequence, 
thousands of PHoro-Era readers are gladdened and en- 
lightened. Among such practitioners may be mentioned 
Katherine Stanley, the professional, and Albert Niess, the 
amateur. 

In the picture by Mrs. Eldridge, page 247, we admire 
the absence of confusing details, the directness and sim- 
plicity of the ensemble, the technical success, and the at- 
tractiveness of the little models. Although made directly 
from a 5 x 7 negative, the print does not include the entire 
form of the toy. The reason for this pictorial abridg- 
ment remains to be explained, although it is not a 
very serious matter. Data: February, 1915; bright 
sun; morning; near large window; 8 x 10 Century 
camera; Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss Tessar; at F/4.5; bulb- 
exposure ; 5 x 7 Seed; hydro-metol ; Aze print. 

Although but little removed from the conventional, the 
pictorial design of ‘* Cloudy Evening,” page 248, is well 
worth the effort. It is difficult to avoid oft-repeated 
symmetry in an enclosure of this sort ; but with technical 
success at every stage, the result should be pleasing. The 
spacing and pictorial emphasis are quite praiseworthy. 
Data: June, 5.30 p.m.; cloudy, but bright; 4 x 5 Cen- 
tury camera; lens at F/8; inst. exposure; 4x 5 Imperial 
Special Sensitive ; pyro; 64 x 812 Cyko Normal Plat. 
enlarged. 

* A Country-Road,” page 249, shows commendable ap- 
preciation of the picturesque, even if the motive be a 
hackneyed one. Every successful activity has its begin- 
nings attended by varying success. Mr. Porter's picture 
is well proportioned ; but the blurred effect at the top — 
the only serious shortcoming — seems to be due to uneven 
contact of paper with negative, or to carelessness in the 
enlarging. The color-values are excellent. Data : Septem- 
ber, 3.50 p.mM.; light intense; 612 x 84% Conley; 7-inch 
Verito; stop, F/5.6; Burke & James, series A, color- 
screen; second ; 4x 5 Wellington Anti-Sereen ; pyro- 
soda ; enlarged on Enlarging-Cyko, Plat. Surface, 7 x 9. 


A Rare Feat of Arms 


SomE men dressed in civilian clothes gathered together 
in the smoking-room of the hotel, discussing the joys and 
sorrows of life at the front. 

“ Well, I’ve been with the army and had a very inter- 
esting time,” said one. 

“ Ever get really alone with the enemy ?” asked an- 
other. 

“Rather! I once took two of their officers.” 

Unaided ? ” 

“Of course! And the very next day I took eight 
men!” 

* All wounded, I expect,” sneered a listener. You 
didn’t get hurt, did you ? ” 

“ Just a slight scratch, that’s all. And two days after 
I took a transport wagon, and followed up that by taking 
a big gun.” 

“Sir,” said a disagreeable auditor, “I have seen some 
of the finest specimens of anything you can call to mind ; 
but I wish to state that you are the biggest romancer that 
ever trod this earth.” 

* Oh, no, I am not that,” replied the hero; * but I am 
a photographer ! ” — Tit-Bits. 
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Gustav Cramer Memorial Fund 


From the treasurer of the committee, Mr. E. B. Core, 
we have received a list of those who have already pledged 
themselves to give to this fund a sum equal to the day’s 
business on May 20 —the anniversary of Gustav Cramer’s 
birthday. Photographers of all kinds and conditions 
have interested themselves in this unique plan, and the 
success it so well deserves seems assured. There is still 
ample time for others who have the desire to do their 
share towards keeping alive the memory of one of the big 
hearted men of the photographic profession. The Memo- 
rial will be of a nature to be of constant benefit to the 
profession ; for in this way it is felt by the committee 
that ‘ Papa’? Cramer’s own charitable work may best be 
perpetuated. Here is the list. Fill out the pledge below 
and send to-day to E. B. Core, so that your own name 
may appear in the next published list. 


F. E. Abbott, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Abel’s Photographic Weekly, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Amateur Photographer’s Weekly, Cleveland, Ohio. 
American Photography, Boston, Mass. 
C. A. Anderson, Witbee, Wis. 

H. M. Anschutz, Keokuk, Ia. 
Aveldson Studio, Jerome, Ariz. 
Joseph Bain, Kentwood, La. 

C.S. Bateham, Norwalk, Ohio. 
Howard D. Beach, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Beiersdorfer, Vincennes, Ind. 
Biddle & Porter, London, Ohio. 

T. Henry Black, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Mrs. E. A. Bowler, Wyandotte, Mich. 
M. J. Bowler, Conway, N. H. 

A. F. Bradley, New York, N. Y. 
Cochrane Studio, Charleston, W. Va. 
M. C. Cole, Brighton, Ia. 

E. B. Core, Yonkers, N. Y. 

F. A. W. Dean, Alliance, Ohio. 
Deimel Studio, Eureka, Cal. 

L. A. Dozer, Bueyrus, Ohio. 

H. B. Du Bois, Live Oak, Fla. 
Durst Bros., Deer Park, Wash. 
Geo. Edmondson, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Exley Studio, Newberne, N. C. 

B. J. Falk, New York, N. Y. 
Feldman Studio, El Paso, Tex. 
Fletcher & Maury, Lynchburg, Va. 
Carl K. Frey, Utiea, N. Y. 

H. Fritsch, Owatonna, Minn. 

Victor George, Chicago, Il. 

R. Goebel, St. Charles, Mo. 

Graybill Studio, Fayetteville, Ark. 
J. P. Haley, Bridgeport, Conn. 

A. F. Hamley, Maquoketa, Ia. 
Harris & Ewing, Wash. 

Harvey, Boise, Ida. 

E. H. Harwood, Appleton, Wis. 

O. H. Henderson, Quincey, Wash. 

A. N. Hopland, Clarkfield, Minn. 
Hubner Studio, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lewis E. Imes, Lansing, Mich. 
Katherine Jamieson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. R. John, Paris, Ky. 

Belle Johnson, Monroe City, Mo. 
Miss Sara Kuhn, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Rene Leavitt, Chaleo, Neb. 

C. G. Lewis, Toledo, Ohio. 

F. C. Lutes, Fort Scott, Kan. 
Arthur L. Macbeth, Baltimore, Md. 
Pirie MacDonald, New York, N. Y. 
E. Marks, Clinton, Mo. 


E. M. Martin, Logan, Ohio. 

Joseph M. Maurer, Galveston, Tex. 
McCollum’s Studio, Columbus, Ohio. 
Frank Medlar, Spencer, Ia. 

Emmett Miller, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
Ernst F. Miller, Cole Camp, Mo. 

J. E. Mock, Rochester, N. Y. 

Will R. Murphy, Newton, Kan. 
Ryland W. Phillips, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Photo-Era, Boston, Mass. 

The Photographic Journal of America, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick Pohle, Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. J. Poisson, Biddeford, Me. 
Popular Photography, Boston, Mass. 
F. E. Post, Denver, Col. 

Luke Power, Rochester, N. Y. 

W. H. Rau, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Reineke, Kansas City, Mo. 
Dona Robinson, Havener, Okla. 

J. Ed. Rosch, St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. D. Smith, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 
Otto Spieth, Jacksonville, Fla. 

S. L. Stein, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. C. Strauss, St. Louis, Mo. 
Strauss-Peyton, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mary Sunderlin, Flemington, N. J. 
E. Q. Thayer, Noblesville. 

Tobias Studio, Lancaster, Ohio. 

C. Tondorf, Milwaukee, Wis. 

S. Trad, Parker, 8. D. 

Mrs. Otto Turk, Jamestown, N. D. 
Manly W. Tyree, Raleigh, N. C. 
Nathan S. Warner, Plainfield, N. J. 
Lucia Weeks, Mansfield, Ohio. 

C. H. Wiebmer, St. Paul, Minn. 
Geo. A. Wonfor, Camden, N. J. 
Yachmett Studio, St. Mary’s, Ohio. 


A Pledge. 


E, B. CORE, 
Sec.-Treas. Gustav Cramer Memorial Fund, _ 
76 Landscape Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


I agree to send at the close of business on 
May 20, 1915, a cheque equal to the gross amount 
of the orders received in my establishment dur- 
ing that day as my contribution to the Gustav 
Cramer Memorial Fund. 


$25,000 for War-Photographs 


THREE London newspapers have offered a sum equal 
to an English Cabinet Minister’s salary for war-photographs 
of exceptional merit. The Daily Mirror was first in the 
field, offering $5,000 for the best subject received and 
published before July 31, also large sums for second and 
third best. Soon afterwards the Daily Mail made a simi- 
lar offer of $5,000 for the best subject, and ten prizes of 
$500 each for other subjects of merit. Simultaneously 
the Daily Sketch announced varying amounts totaling 
$10,000 for similar photographs. These sums are really 
worth while and should stimulate war-correspondents and 
officers in the British forces to endeavor to record vividly 
some of the stupendous happenings of the war — not only 
their more appalling aspects, but their heart-interest as 
well. 
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The Sins of Photography 


Antony Guest 


Extracts from a Lecture Given at the Camera Club, London, 
March 8, 1915 


THERE are some who believe in violent combinations, 
astonishing arrangements, subjects that do not charm, but 
surprise. They are suspected of holding that if only the 
work is staggering enough, it need not be beautiful. If 
they aim at beauty at all, it is through skilful technique. 
The beauty that arises naturally as the unformed expres- 
sion of a sensitive temperament influenced by nature is, 
from this point of view, too ingenuously simple. The 
suggestive tones of a quiet landscape are insipid by com- 
parison with masterful and overwhelming masses. Still 
I am not inclined to cond all such weird compositions 
as necessarily sinful. In so far as they are truthful, they 
have merit, though it cannot be of the highest pictorial 
quality when they are deficient in beauty of design. 

There is assuredly a tendency in some directions to pro- 
duce originality without beauty, which is the soul of 
design. This is like constructing a wonderful clock that 
will play tunes, set processions of figures moving, intro- 
duce crowing cocks, swinging birds, running water and 
all sorts of marvels — do everything, in fact, except keep 
time. But if the main purpose of a clock — that of tell- 
ing the hours correctly —is severed, the throwing in of 
original effects may be to some extent palliated, though 
there is always the danger that they may be objectionable 
from the point of view of clean and artistic construction, 
through diverting attention from the main object. This 
should be accentuated, not obscured, and to do the reverse 
is to be guilty of artistic misdemeanor. The measure of 
the offense is in the extent and incongruity of the super- 
fluities, and particularly in the degree to which they inter- 
fere with the leading purpose. 

Let us consider a simple instance. Take a simple scene, 
such as a boat with a white sail on somewhat placid water 
in a soft gray atmosphere —I do not mean mist. Now, 
what is the main artistic purpose in representing such a 
scene ? It must necessarily be in the comparative tone- 
value ef the sky, the sail and the water. If these are 
correct, the vital significance of the scene, depending on 
its light and atmosphere, is realized. You have an actu- 
ality as the basis, an elemental truth on which to build 
the graceful curve of the sail, the sense of gentle move- 
ment in the boat, the flat plane of the water, and the hint 
of distant landscape. If this is carried out with simplic- 
ity and truth, it cannot fail to charm. But now let us 
suppose that the scene is represented with a deliberate in- 
tention of originality, a conscious, not a natural, effort, and 
see what happens. A striking arrangement of line and 
mass becomes the dominant purpose. The hull becomes 
black and the sail absolutely white to make an arresting 
contrast. Spars are accentuated, the distant strip of land- 
scape is fortified, fantastic forms are given to the reflec- 
tion, and the sky is improved to give an original decorative 
quality to the composition ; and when all is elaborated, a 
dead and artificial thing results. Why is this? Because 
the fundamental truth has been destroyed. The basic 
tones are no longer in their due relationship. The vio- 
lence of the reflection destroys the horizontal plane. The 
boat jumps forward, refusing to take its place in aerial 
perspective, and the background clings to the boat instead 
of retiring far behind it. 

But if the critic ventures to call attention to these 
matters, the original worker has a very effective retort. 
“That is my conception of the part,” he says. “It ex- 
presses my individuality —— you have your ideas and I 
have mine. You must excuse me if I prefer my own.” 
What are you to say to that ? 


Photographers are not all artists, but they may all 
strive to become so, and with every step in this direction 
perceptive powers augment, crudities are shed, and the 
individuality becomes more refined and worth expressing, 
until the time comes when elemental truths are recog- 
nized as of primary importance to which the ego may 
accommodate itself but not attempt to dominate. 

Individuality and originality, which are very much 
the same thing, express th Ives sub iously. If 
actively and consciously sought, they are very liable to 
lose the force of natural conviction and to become lifeless 
and mechanical. I was speaking just now of the impor- 
tance of emphasizing the main theme of a design by the 
elimination of needless accessories. Neglect of this may 
be classed among the sins of some photographers. But 
the inclusion and arrangement of helpful accessories is an 
important matter no less demanding their attention. The 
echoing of the main incident, its repetition or suggestion 
in slightly different form, is one of the chief resources of 
decorative art, and is a pervading principle of nature. It 
is what gives interest and enrichment to scenes including 
reflections in water, but it must be remembered that in 
nature reflections are everywhere. They are by no 
means confined to water, but are found in the influence of 
sky on earth, in the modifying-effect of surroundings on 
color, of reflected lights on shadows ; and also in relation- 
ships of form, as in the resemblance of the general shape 
of some trees to their foliage. Often the decorative 
masses of a landscape give a motif that recurs faintly in 
changed guise in the sky as well as in water. Such 
matters give decorative satisfaction without being insistent, 
leading up to the main purpose, and strengthen it instead 
of weakening it, as they would if not harmonious. 

To proceed with the criminality of photographers, I 
must say that the most shocking examples are not the 
offenses against accepted conventions, but the perversion 
of facts. Not that photographers are guilty of wilful 
untruth, but they are often, I am afraid, accessories after 
the fact. This is one of the sins that result from timid- 
ity. It seems that they distrust their own observation 
and throw their whole reliance on the observation of the 
camera. Thus the instrument becomes their master in- 
stead of their servant. It falsifies tones and ignores 
aerial perspective. It never heard of values, and it in- 
dulges in such sharp definition as the human eye could 
never see, rendering the delicate clusters of twigs and 
branches in early spring-scenery as if they were made of 
wires, and depicting the restless movement of the sea as 
if all its forms were eternally fixed and made of tin. 
The camera cannot think or feel, and these are functions 
that fall to the duty of the photographer. They are the 
main part of the work; they are the factors that give 
vitality and engage sympathy. They provide the flesh 
and blood, the instrument giving only the dry bones. If 
the photographer neglects the duty that is the only means 
of imparting art to camera-work, and is content with a 
mechanical rendering of facts, how can he hope to be an 
artist? But they are not facts. They are untrue to 
comprehending and sympathetic human vision, to nature 
whose facts are not isolated things, but are made up of a 
system of interdependence in which everything influences 
and helps to determine the form and tone of every other 
thing, and not true to art, which is essentially synthetic, 
and is based on human selection — emphasis that denotes 
interest, and simplification that eliminates the needless. 
Pure photography — significant word — the unadulterated 
message of the camera—the raw material that awaits 
the refining and animating application of artistic percep- 
tion and power. This is the influence that eliminates the 
mistakes of mechanical unintelligence and gives expres- 
sion to ideality and feeling; and if this is not done, the 
achievement amounts to nothing. 
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“Get It!” 


Photo by C. E. Kelsey 


There is no question about getting ‘‘anything”—no matter 


how speedy—if you use the 


Bausch [omb Zeiss 


-TESSAR [ENS 
‘MASTER OF SPEED AND LIGHT” 


The Tessar Ic-F:4.5 — for work 
where unusual speed and clear- 
ness for rapidly moving objects is 
necessary. It is three times as 
fast as the ordinary rectilinear, 
with superior illumination over 
the entire plate. 


The Tessar IIb-F:6.3 is almost 
twice as fast as the ordinary came- 
ralens. Itis thestandard anastig- 
mat for the compact hand camera 
in connection with the compound 
shutter. 


In addition to the Tessars, we make 
a complete line of photographic 
lenses and lens accessories, includ- 
ing the Protar VIla, the perfect 
Convertible Lens, Wide Angle 
Protars IV and V, Telephoto At- 
tachments, Ray Filters, etc. 


We shall be pleased to send you 
our booklet, “‘What Lens Shall I 
Buy?”’, containing valuable infor- 
mation on the choice of a lens. 
You can try a Tessar on your 
camera—ask your dealer. 


Bausch Jomb Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading American Makers of Projection Lanterns (Balopticons), Microscopes, Binoculars 
and other high grade optical goods. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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The ENSIGN 


ENSIGN ANASTIGMAT 


LENS F/7.5 


The equipment in demand 


This combination of Ensign Anas- 
tigmat Lens and standard Ensign 
Camera. An equipment of interest 
to all amateurs. A better outfit for 


better pictures at no greater cost. 


Price 


x 44 $22.50 34 x 53 $25.00 


Send for 1915 Ensign Catalog 


G. GENNERT 


San Francisco 


THE 
SILENT 
IPSCO 
REFLEX 


24x 
34x 
4x5 


The hood and ground 
glass can be instantly 
removed permitting easy 
access to the interior for 
cleaning purposes. 

The mirror mecha- 
nism can be removed 
intact. It has a receding 
movement controlled by 
an air cushion. Its action 
is silent and free from 
vibration. 

The changing box 
holds twelve plates. After 
each exposure the action 
of the slide changes the 
exposed plate. No 
changing box could be 
more simple. 

The film pack adapter 
has all the refinement of 
the camera. Its quality 
is unusual. 

Even the plate holder 
is different. Itloads 
through the end, has 
metal slides and is 
riveted together. 

As a whole the Ipsco 
Rervex and its acces- 
sories form a most 
perfect combination. If 
youbuy a reflecting 
camera without examin- 


FILM PACK ADAPTER ing the Ipsco ReEFrLex 
you are doomed to disap- 
pointment w hen the 

ee opportunity to examine 

a Srtent Ipsco REFLEX 
PLATE HOLDER eames itself. 


PHOTO - SALES-C ORPORATION- 
a 235 Fifth Avenue --New York. 14. | 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographie Advertising 
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But faults arising from misguided allegiance to the in- 
strument, instead of the masterful domination that regards 
the mechanical record only as a means to an end, are of 
the passive kind — sins of neglect or omission. There 
are also sins of commission. Chief among these I regard 
the falsification of tone. Why, some may ask, do I at- 
tach such extraordinary importance to tone? There are, 
perhaps, some who think that the main purpose of photo- 
graphy is the exact representation of the material aspect 
of scenes, objects and people. If they can record the 
mere shapes of things, they are content. But I believe I 
am talking to those who see opportunities of artistic ex- 
pression in camera-work, and they will agree that some- 
thing more than superficial appearances is wanted ; that 
there is subjective as well as objective truth ; that what 
is implied by sentiment, emotion and suggestion is the 
real purpose of the guest. Now the only means of giving 
expression to these qualities is tone. Tone is the medium 
for the spirit of the scene. It is tone that makes an at- 
mosphere — I do not mean only in the actual or literal 
sense, but the state of psychological relationship between 
the human observer and the natural scene. This is some- 
times called the mood. In portraiture tone suggests a 
mental atmosphere. There is no reason why, as is com- 
monly done, the vivacity of childhood, the gaiety of a 
bright and pretty girl, or even ‘* Contemplation,” which is 
often a very happy process, should be represented in an 
atmosphere of gloom. The tone should accord with the 
spirit of the theme, and if appropriate, is a most valuable 
and effective means of conveying a mood. Tone, also, is 
a special direction in which photography has a peculiar 
power of excelling, if only it is guided aright. Evidently, 
therefore, in the higher photography, tone has a preémi- 
nent part. The artistic photographer is under a primary 
and urgent duty to give effect to tone. It is the justification 
of his own artistic claim, and it is the justification of pho- 
tography as an art — not that he can afford to neglect the 
charms of design in line and mass — but tone is what gives 
distinction, life, poetry and mystery. First is needful the 
sympathetic perception of tone. This has to be cultivated 
before it can be rendered. 

It is difficult to excuse such drastic and thoughtless 
procedure as the sacrifice of significant shades and varia- 
tions of tone-values to substitute for them rich, juicy blacks 
that represent nothing in nature and cannot possibly take 
their place in aerial perspective. In doing this the soul of 
the subject is lost and what is gained ? Texture! What 
a superficial quality to take the place of all the poetry 
that dwells in tone! Black is not tone. What is it ? 
Just fine rich black, no doubt rivaling the best production 
of Day and Martin ; only this and nothing more. And the 
blackness of this black is accentuated by the whiteness of 
highlights, the white intensifying the black, and the black 
returning the compliment to the white. I am not exag- 
gerating the picture; it is frequently seen — a revel of 
blackness and whiteness, such as is never seen in nature, 
even in a coal-yard in snowy weather. But it makes a 
strong contrast, and some, I believe, regard this as the 
expression of a vigorous personality. 

All smashing blows are similarly expressive. There 
would be less to complain about if the scale of values 
were considered and the black and white really stood for 
the one darkest shadow and the one highest light that 
should be present in every picture, and require to be 
placed in just the right position to give point to the dee- 
orative scheme. Even experienced photographers seldom 
trouble about this. They often throw away their trump- 
cards as they would never think of doing if they were 
playing for penny-points. Yet surely they must know 
that the highest light and darkest shadow are the trump- 
cards that give point and piquancy to the decorative 
scheme. 


Dr. Richard Neuhauss 


Proressor Dr. RicHARD NevnHauss died February 9, 
aged sixty, of blood-poisoning. Although in his earlier 
years he practised medicine, his great love of photography 
exceeded his love of medicine, and gradually he devoted 
himself exclusively to photographie research and writing, 
particularly the field of photomicrography. He wrote 
several works on this subject, also a text-book on projec- 
tion; later he became very active in color-photography 
research. During his later years he resumed his medical 
practice, located in Lichterfelde, near Berlin. 

After the outbreak of the present war he reported as 
a volunteer and assumed the management of newly erected 
barracks, also of the diphtheria ward. In consequence of 
his unsparing devotion to the work, he contracted a fatal 
infection. 


Cameras at the San Francisco Fair 


Tuose of our readers who contemplate a visit to the 
San Francisco Fair will be interested to know that the 
largest size camera that may be carried in the Exposition 
Grounds is 4x 5. No tripod is allowed. The fee is 
twenty-five cents a day. No doubt postcard size cameras, 
314 x 514, will also be admitted, as the area of the pic- 
ture is less than 4 x 5. 


Business-Talks at the National Convention 


THE business-side of photography will be a prominent 
feature of the Indianapolis Convention, July 19 to 24. 
Mr. Charles Weir, chief correspondent of the Larkin Soap 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been engaged to give a 
lecture based on his experience in dealing with people 
through the mail, and Mr. J. C. Abel has prepared a 
new lecture on “ Studio-Bookkeeping Systematized and 
Simplified.” Supplementing these lectures, an entire 
afternoon will be given to an experience-meeting in which 
every photographer will be given an opportunity to tell 
his own way of promoting the success of his business. 


Country Life Permanent Exposition 


Tuis important institution at the Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York City, announces the prize-wimners in a 
second photographic contest recently closed. They were 
as follows: first prize, Paul Andros Brooks, Minneapo- 
lis; second prize, Alexander Murray, Roslindale, Mass. ; 
third prize, Sylvester B. Phillips, Portland, Me. ; henor- 
able mention, Leslie H. Cushman, Bronxville, N. Y., and 
Alexander Murray, Roslindale, Mass. 


Academy of Science and Art of Pittsburgh 


THE Second Annual Pittsburgh Salon of National Pho- 
tographic Art closed March 31, and the Photographic 
Section of the Academy of Science and Art, under whose 
auspices it was held, feel that they have been fully repaid 
for the hard work in presenting the 317 prints, by 100 
contributors from all parts of the United States. 

The Salon, held in the Carnegie Art Galleries, by an 
actual count, had an attendance of over 8,000, and the 
opinion of those who know is that this exhibition was of 
a higher standard of pictorial quality than any previously 
held in this city. Plans are now being made for next 
year’s Salon, which will be in advance of the one just 
closed. 


In good times, advertising is desirable ; in dull times it 
is imperative. — Milton Waide. 
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America’s Loveliest Women Contest 


THE result of this extensive competition is that the 
jury appointed by the proprietors, the Ansco Company, 
while performing its duty conscientiously and ably, did 
not seem to meet entirely the expectations of the pro- 
jectors. The chief aim, undoubtedly, was to create 
favorable publicity and a more extended demand for the 
Ansco papers, and to be able to obtain a large number of 
high-class and attractive portraits for advertising-pur- 
poses. That this project has been crowned with success, 
there is no doubt, as the pictures acquired through the 
awards and by purchase represent, to an eminent degree, 
the refined beauty of American womanhood. 

The judges, whose report was published in our pre- 
ceding issue, awarded 39 out of the 50 prizes. The 
Ansco Company will now appoint a supplementary jury, 
which is to determine upon eleven pictures worthy of the 
eleven remaining prizes, out of a large number of prints 
selected from the several thousand prints rejected by the 
first board of judges. These eleven prize-pictures will 
represent technical and ch ] qualities not taken into 
account by the original jury ; they will also be of greater 
commercial value to the Ansco Company than some of 
the pictures honored in the first instance. 

It must also be remembered that the Ansco Company, 
in addition to the 39 prize-pictures, has purchased a large 
number of negatives, not considered by the jury, at $100 
and $150 each. 

Besides, it is interesting to note that each of a number 
of contestants in the sixth- and seventh-prize classes has 
received several prizes, viz.: Charles R. Albin, the Ger- 
hard Sisters, J. G. Tomlinson, E. O. Hoppé, R. C. Nelson, 
Wayne Albee, J. P. Haley, R. W. Scott and E. R. Tra- 
bold, which circumstance, from a pecuniary view-point, 
at least, must have particularly delighted these several 
contestants. 

The picture that won the first prize in this competi- 
tion, a portrait of Miss Justine Johnstone, by Philip Conk- 
lin, is published in this issue. 


LIST OF AWARDS 


First Prize — $500, Philip Conklin, Troy, N. Y., “ Miss 
Justine Johnstone,” New York City; Second Prize — 
$450, Wayne Albee, Tacoma, Wash., “ Mrs. Charles 
Gill,’ Edmonton, B. C.; Third Prize — $350, W. Bur- 
den Stage, New York City, ‘“‘ Miss E. Coyne,” New York 
City ; Fourth Prize — $250, Florenz H. Ziegfeld, Balti- 
more, Md., “ Miss Kay Laurell,” New York City; Fifth 
Prize — $200, J. P. Haley, Bridgeport, Conn., “ Miss 
Dorothy Clinton Lyon,” Bridgeport, Conn. 


18 SIXTH PRIZES OF $100 EACH 


Wayne Albee, Tacoma, Washington, “ Mrs. Charles 
Gill,” Edmonton, B. C.; Kenneth A. Arthur, Detroit, 
Mich., ‘‘ Miss Florence Palmer,” Cleveland, Ohio; Leo J. 
Buckley, Binghamton, N. Y., “ Mrs. Frank Paull Mitch- 
ell,” Binghamton, N. Y.; Miss Juliette Courtot, Wee- 
kawken Heights, N. Y., ‘“‘ Miss Marguerite Courtot,” 
Kalen Co., 255 W. 23d St., New York City; The Evans 
Studios, Philadelphia, Pa., “ Mrs. Walter A. Carl,” Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Gerhard Sisters, St. Louis, Mo., “‘ Miss Lydia 
Schilling,” St. Louis, Mo.; J. Ellsworth Gross, Chicago, 
Ill., “Miss Marjorie Hamilton Kerting,’ Chicago, IIL. ; 
J. P. Haley, Bridgeport, Conn., ‘‘ Miss Esther Burns,” 
Bridgeport, Conn. ; E. O. Hoppé, London, 8. W., “ Mrs. 
Malvina Carter,” Baltimore, Md. ; Keedy Studio, Chicago, 
Ill., “ Mrs. J. A. O'Dea,” Chicago, Ill.; Knaffl & Bro., 
Knoxville, Tenn., “ Miss Josephine Knaffl,” Knoxville, 
Tenn. ; R. C. Nelson, Hastings, Neb., Mrs. R. P. Ross,” 


Sioux City, Ia.; A. O. Titus, Buffalo, N. 


Y., “Miss 
Hazel Dawn,” New York City; J. G. Tomlinson, Tren- 
ton, N.J., “Miss Ebba Kallstrom,’ Trenton, N. J.; 
J. G. Tomlinson, Trenton, N. J., ‘* Miss Gertrude Hamil- 
ton,” Philadelphia, Pa.; E. R. Trabold, Adams, Mass., 
«Miss Marion R. Whittaker,” Adams, Mass. 


16 SEVENTH PRIZES OF $50 EACH 


Charles R. Albin, New York City, “ Mrs. Paul M. 
Kempf,” New York City; Charles R. Albin, New York 
City, “ Mrs. N. S. Hanief,” New York City; Gerhard 
Sisters, St. Louis, Mo., “ Miss Lydia Schilling,” St. Louis, 
Mo.; Gerhard Sisters, St. Louis, Mo., ‘ Miss Fern Leon- 
hardt,” St. Louis, Mo.; E. O. Hoppé, London, S. W., 
“Mrs. Malvina Carter,” Baltimore, Md.; E. O. Hoppé, 
London, 8. W., “‘ Mrs. Malvina Carter,’ Baltimore, Md. ; 
C. A. Myers, San Francisco, Cal., “‘ Miss Marguerite Clay- 
ton,” San Francisco, Cal.; R. C. Nelson, Hastings, Neb., 
“ Mrs. R. P. Ross,” Sioux City, Ia. ; R.C. Nelson, Hastings, 
Neb., “Mrs. R. P. Ross,” Sioux City, Ia. ; J. I. Saad, Pike- 
ville, Ky., “ Mrs. J. I. Saad,” Pikeville, Ky.; Robert W. 
Scott, Philadelphia, Pa., “ Miss Edith Pierce,” Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Robert W. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘* Miss 
Margaret Lindsay Feidler Urben,” Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
A. M. Smelser, Rockford, Ill, ‘‘ Miss Agnes Osborne,” 
Rockford, Ill. ; Melvin H. Sykes, Chicago, Ill., “‘ Miss Nina 
Ward,” Chicago, Ill.; E. R. Trabold, Adams, Mass., 
“ Miss Marion R. Whittaker,” Adams, Mass.; Harry D. 
Williar, Baltimore, Md., ‘‘ Miss Margaret R. Rice,” Balti- 
more, Md. 


Pictorial Landscape-Photography 


EXPRESSION of emotion by line and spot elevates photo- 
graphy from a mechanical trade to one of the fine arts, 
perhaps as simple and sensible a statement as has ever 
been made of the principles of design as applied to photo- 
graphy (and incidentally to the art of painting), is found 
in * Pictorial Landscape-Photography,” by Paul Lewis 
Anderson, published by PHoro-Era, Boston. The author’s 
illustrations from his own practice prove, presumably, 
that he knows enough of photographic technique for all 
practical purposes. His text is filled with pronounce- 
ments concerning design about which some of our artists 
have been doing a good deal of thinking ever since the 
Barbizon men more than half a century ago hit upon a 
few Japanese prints. Mr. Anderson is familiar with the 
books on composition written by Denman Ross, Arthur W. 
Dow, Henry Rankin Poore and others. He makes im- 
portant contributions of his own by stating very explicitly 
certain laws of the emotional effect of various combina- 
tions and arrangements on the ordinarily sensitive mind. 
This is believed by many critics to be the next line of 
development in the fine arts — an extension of the artist’s 
power of consciously motivating the facts of nature so as 
to produce desired mental states in the beholder. Paint- 
ers of the traditional type, addicted to one manner, pursued 
almost mechanically through a lifetime of production, 
might profit from careful reading of Mr. Anderson’s 
book — though most of them will not do it. — The Boston 
Herald. 


Change of Address 


Many of our subscribers wish to have their addresses 
changed on our mailing-list during the vacation-months of 
summer. In order to avoid delay in the receipt of PHoro- 
Era, and possible loss in forwarding, we urgently sug- 
gest that all requests for changes of address be sent to us 
before the 5th of the preceding month, as the envelopes 
must be addressed and classified for mailing on the 20th. 
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FOR RICH, BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


Make Your Prints on 


The New, Rapid, Guaranteed Developing- 
Paper of Distinguished Quality 


N° matter what kind of a negative you have, there is a grade ot 

Rexo that will produce the most perfect pictures possible to 
obtain. Rexo is supplied in three distinct grades: Rexo Hard for 
thin, weak, flat negatives. Rexo Normal for negatives of average 
or normal density and contrast. Rexo Soft for harsh, contrasty 
negatives and for producing effects with any negative. 


Rexo possesses 


Marvelous Latitude in Exposure and Development 


These features eliminate wasted prints and make Rexo the logical 
choice of amateur, commercial and professional photographers. 


Rexo is uniform in quality and 
produces pictures marked by beautiful 
gtadations, purity of the highlights 
and transparency in the shadows. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 
Burke & James In 


242-244 E. Ontario St. et, 4244 


CHICAGO 


New York Office and Salesrooms, 225 Fifth Ave. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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IN THE LONG RACE WITH TIME 
IN TANK OR TRAY 


METOL-HAUFF 
WINS OUT 


In all the leading Studios, Motion- 
Picture Laboratories HAUFF’S METOL is the 
Standard. 


Speciry HAUFF’S 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 


24-26 E. 13th Street . . . . NEW YORK 
GENNER 320 S. Wabash Avenue . . . CHICAGO 
e 682 Mission Street . . SAN FRANCISCO 


ILE X 


That Means--Reliability, Accuracy, 
and Constancy 


The popularity and ever increasing 
demand for Ilex Shutters and Lenses by 
some of the largest dealers and camera 
manufacturers is evidence of their merits. 


Write to-day for our new 1915 Catalog 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
582 Ilex Circle Rochester, N. Y. 


USE AN ILEX 
AND AVOID SHUTTER TROUBLE 


Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographie Advertising 
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Novel Focusing-Device 


A HIGHLY ingenious and practical focusing-device was 
demonstrated at the Imp Flashlite Gun booth at the 
Dealers’ Exposition, held in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, recently, and is referred to in our account of 
that event, printed in this issue. 

It is in the form of a mirror-arrangement attached at 
the left side of the camera. Viewing the object to be 
photographed through a small aperture, the camerist 
focuses it until a prominent line of the image coincides 
exactly with the corresponding line in the object, when 
the latter will then be in perfect focus. At the same 
time the exact distance between the object and the cam- 
era will be found indicated on the focusing-scale. The 
device can be attached to any folding camera. It is the 
invention of Mr. Straight, of the Imperial Brass Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 


Ilex Was the Only One 


To answer several inquiries, Ilex were the only shutters 
on the American market neither operated nor controlled 
by air-cylinders or valves, shown at the National Dealers’ 
Exposition held in New York recently. The Ilex isa 
strictly between-the-lens shutter and is as nearly perfect 
a piece of mechanism as it is possible to produce. Send 
for a catalog describing its unique and scientifically accu- 
rate construction. 


A New Voigtlander Catalog 


A NEW catalog of Voigtliinder lenses, cameras and 
binoculars is now ready for mailing, and a beautiful little 
book it will be found by all who procure a copy. Many 
superb reproductions of Collinear, Heliar, Dynar, Radiar 
and Euryscope lens-work embellish its pages, and the 
text-matter will prove highly informative to any lens- 
purchaser, particularly that section devoted to ‘* the judi- 
cious selection of photographic lenses.” Several pages are 
given to the Alpine and Bergheil Tourist cameras, both 
notable examples of the compact high-grade quarter- 
plate and post-card instruments now so popular. 


The New Xpres’”’ Lens 


Reapers of English photo-journals have, undoubt- 
edly, noticed the advertisement of the Ross ‘ Xpres ” 
lens, a new fast and perfectly corrected F/4.5 anastig- 
mat. The singular mystery which surrounds this new 
trade-name is its origin. Many persons — including the 
Editor — with thoughts of the recent sanguinary battles 
around the city of Ypres, in Belgium, hastily misread 
the name of the new lens as “ Ypres,” believing that it had 
some patriotic or sentimental connection with that famous 
battle-ground. On re-reading the name, “ Ypres,” these 
excited people found that it spelled “* Xpres” and pon- 
dered anew. None of them, however, including the 
Editor, has decided definitely whether the term “ Xpres 
is an intentional corruption of the word ‘“ Express” — a 
most expressive designation of a high-speed lens — or the 
French equivalent of the English word “* Express.” 

All who are interested in the matter may be able to 
explain it to their own personal satisfaction by consulting 
the new Ross lens-catalog, to be had of George Murphy, 
Ine., 57 East 9th St., New York. 


The Ensign Anastigmat 


G. GENNERT, 24 East 13th St., New York City, an- 
nounces that the well-known Ensign Folding Cameras are 
now supplied with Ensign Anastigmats, fully corrected 
lenses giving brilliant, evenly illuminated negatives and 
working at F/7.5. These superb camera-equipments sell 
for only $22.50 in the 344 x 414 size and $25.00 in the 
post-card size. The 1915 catalog is on the press and will 
be ready for mailing to all who apply after the publica- 
tion of this issue of PHoro-ERa. 

It is also announced that G. Gennert is the distributing- 
agent for the Record plate ; liberal discounts to dealers. 


The Goerz Staff Augmented 


Tue C. P. Goerz American Optical Company announces 
that henceforth Mr. A. F. France and Mr. A. H. Beardsley 
will be identified with the staff. 

Mr. France, who will call upon the photographic trade 
in the eastern territory, has had several years of successful 
selling-experience and is well informed regarding every 
detail of high-grade photographic equipments. 

Mr. Beardsley, besides calling on the trade in Greater 
New York, will have charge of the advertising and sales- 
promotion department. He, likewise, has had several 
years of selling-experience behind the counter and stands 
ready to give competent advice and suggestions to all who 
call upon him. 

War-conditions abroad have not yet affected the Goerz 
source of supply very seriously. A sufficient stock of 
standard photographic articles is available to take care of 
every reasonable demand, for the embargo on the expor- 
tation of optical parts from Germany affects only binoe- 
ulars. Photographic lenses are manufactured in the New 
York factory from a sufficient supply of imported crude 
glass to last for some time to come. 


Watch for These Stolen Goods 


Tue following lenses, cameras and optical goods have 
been stolen from Burke & James, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City : 

One pair of 6-power 36 m/m Voigtliinder & Sohn 
prism Binoculars, No. 24090, 50/v No. 5556. 

One Voigtliinder & Sohn Model A, Bergheil Tourist 
Camera, 314 x 414 size, fitted with No. 2 Heliar lens, No. 
124646 in Compound shutter. 

One Voigtlinder & Sohn Model C, Bergheil Tourist 
Camera, fitted with Radiar lens No. 130778 fitted in Com- 
pound shutter. Size of camera 3'4 x 510. 

One Voigtliinder & Sohn Alpine Camera, fitted with 
Series III, No. 2 Collinear Lens, No. 121600 in Compound 
shutters. Size of camera 314 x 414. 

One Voigtlinder & Sohn Vida Reflex Camera, fitted 
with No. 3 Heliar lens, No. 114432. Size of camera 
314 x 414. 

One Voigtlinder & Sohn Metal Folding Camera, fitted 
with Series III, No. 2 Collinear lens, No. 84060. Size of 
eamera 344 x 414. 

One Voigtlinder & Sohn Metal Folding Camera, fitted 
with Series III, No. 2 Collinear lens, No. 76453. Size of 
camera 344 x 414. 

Any one able to discover a clue to any or all of the 
above-named equipments will find it to his interest to 
communicate without delay to Burke & James, Ine. 
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New Quarters of Ralph Harris & Co., 
New York City 


Tuis firm announces the removal of its New York 
salesroom to 176 Fulton Street, to occupy the entire sec- 
ond floor. It is conveniently located, only a few steps 
from Broadway, the Hudson Tube and the Subway Ex- 
press Station. The capacity of their salesroom is about 
three times larger than the old one, accommodating a 
much larger stock to supply the trade of New York and 
vicinity. Mr. E. F. Keller, so well known to the photo- 
graphic trade in New York, will continue as manager. 

Visitors to New York will be interested in the exhibit 
which attracted so much attention at the recent Inter- 
national Photographie Exposition in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, and which will be shown in the new office. 


More Bargains 


At this spring outfitting-season bargain-lists are of in- 
terest to most camera-users. The latest to reach us has 
just been issued by Herbert & Huesgen Company, 511 
Madison Ave., New York. It contains announcements of 
shop-worn and second-hand cameras of every sort and 
many lenses of standard make. All goods listed are in 
exactly the condition described and are sold with a money- 
back guaranty if not satisfactory. 


Photo-Era Halftones 


For many years past most of the halftones in PHoro- 
Era have been made by the Hub Engraving Company, 
Boston, and they have been a source of pride to maker 
and publisher alike. In order to avail itself of larger 
facilities and better mechanical equipment for increased 
business, and the obvious advantage of an electrotyping 
department, this concern has been merged with the Suffolk 
Engraving and Electrotyping Company, 394 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Boston, probably the largest firm of its kind in New 
England. It is our belief that this move will result in an 
even higher quality of reproduction-work than it has been 
our pleasure to offer PHoro-Era readers in the past. 


Rexo Paper 


THE hasty need of a lot of prints from a miscellaneous 
collection of negatives, old and new, a few days ago proved 
once more the claim of great latitude for Rexo paper, 
which is made by the manufacturers, Burke & James, 
Ine., Chicago. The developer-supply was low, and the 
remains of three lots were used, not one of them the 
manufacturer’s formula, thus showing its readily adapta- 
ble character in an important particular. At the last the 
solution was considerably exhausted and slow in action, 
yet the paper withstood this extreme development with- 
out stain or fog. It was found that, by selecting the right 
grade — normal, hard or soft—any printable negative 
would yield an harmonious print, whereas a variety of 
effect could be obtained on 'the three surfaces — matte, 
semi-matte and glossy. Rexo is not as rapid as some 
developing-papers, and this fact readily yielded brilliant, 
well-gradated prints despite some very careless timing, 
purposely done to test the latitude of the paper. 


Why Celeritas Is Popular 


MAny amateur camerists are coming to see the folly 
of darkroom-shelves loaded down with many bottles of 
stock-solutions for the several processes they employ. 
They occupy much space, collect a great deal of dust, 
make the work complicated and cause considerable waste, 
for they oxidize and spoil unless used in large quantities. 
These facts have led to the wide adoption of so-called 
universal developers which may be used for all purposes. 
Of these, Celeritas makes a strong appeal for its clear- 


working, detail-giving properties and the clever package 
in which it is put up. A glass tube contains the sodas, 
and a capsule, used as a cork, with a paraffin seal, con- 
tains the reducer; the price is only 5 cents. For nega- 
tives, tray-development, dissolve in 8 to 12 ounces of water, 
developing-factor, 10; or for tank-development, 30 min- 
utes at 65 degrees, use 24 ounces of water. For prints, 
hard-working papers, use 4 ounces of water ; soft-working 
and bromide papers, 8 to 12 ounces of water. 


A New Agent for Lumiere Jougla 


Mr. R. J. Frrzstmons announces that he has purchased 
the entire stock of the Lumiére Jougla Company and also 
the sole United States agency for their Autochrome plates 
for direct color-photography, also their dryplates, papers 
and chemicals for several years to come. Mr. Fitzsimons 


is to be congratulated upon representing this well-known 
firm and it is to be hoped that the supply of these sterling 
goods will meet the constantly increasing demand. 


Willoughby at the Dealers’ Convention 


Just before going to press we received from Chas. G. 
Willoughby an 8 x 10 flashlight-photograph of his lens- 
and camera-exhibit at the American Dealers’ Exposition, 
held in the Grand Central Palace, New York City, re- 
cently. The picture is technically a fine piece of work, 
and gives a comprehensive view of the entire Willoughby 
exhibit, including the only all-glass show-case in the hall, 
at the time, and numerous specialties for which Willoughby 
is the agent. 

We have no doubt that specimen-prints will be fur- 
nished, gratis, to those who are interested in this attrac- 
tive souvenir of a memorable event, application to be made 
to Chas. G. Willoughby, 810 Broadway, New York City. 


The New Ingento Junior Cameras 


Like the successful military commander, who quickly 
follows up his pressure upon the enemy after a signal vic- 
tory, Burke & James, Inc., the well-known and enter- 
prising photo-manufacturing firm, of Chicago, is alive to 
the well-merited popularity of its Ingento cameras, in- 
troduced about a year ago. 

Burke & James, Inc., is now introducing a line of In- 
gento Junior cameras that are now ready for the market ; 
see advertisement for full particulars. We are informed 
that several thousand of these new cameras have been 
sold from the models in the hands of the firm’s salesmen 
during the month of March, and that the production- 
capacity of their camera-factory will be put to the test 
during the present camera-season, which bids fair to be a 
highly successful one, despite the tendency in some quar- 
ters to deery present-day prosperity in America. 


Announcement 


To Whom It May Concern: Why should you lose the 
pleasure of having perfect photographs of all subjects 
connected with your travels and vacation-trips in their 
natural colors, a permanent and true souvenir of your 
life’s sunny hours ? 

Why not learn to take color-photographs ? 

Towards that aim I can help you to master all the fine 
points that will make you successful with this fascinating 
pastime in a few practical demonstrations. 

If you are interested in discussing such a proposition, 
please notify me and I shall be pleased to give you my 
personal attention. 

Yours very truly, 
Pau G. GUILLUMETTE, 
75 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Formerly Official Demonstrator for the Lumiére Auto- 
chrome Color-Photography. 
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